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EMERSON—THE PHILOSOPHER OF 
DEMOCRACY.* 


It is said that Emerson is not a philosopher. I find this 
denegation false or true according as it is said in blame or 
praise—according to the reasons proffered. When the critic 
writes of lack of method, of the absence of continuity, of 
coherent logic, and, with the old story of the string of pearls 
loosely strung, puts Emerson away as a writer of maxims and 
proverbs, a recorder of brilliant insights and. abrupt aphor- 
isms, the critic, to my mind, but writes down his own inca- 
pacity to follow a logic that is finely wrought. “We want in 
every man a long logic; we cannot pardon the absence of it, 
but it must not be spoken. Logic is the procession or pro- 
portionate unfolding of the intuition; but its virtue is as silent 
method; the moment it would appear as propositions and 
have a separate value, it is worthless.””’ Emerson fulfills his 
own requisition. The critic needs the method separately 
propounded, and not finding his wonted leading-string is all 
lost. Again, says Emerson, “There is no compliment like 
the addressing to the human being thoughts out of certain 
heights and presupposing his intelligence’—a compliment 
which Emerson’s critics have mostly hastened to avert. But 
to make this short, I am not acquainted with any writer, no 
matter how assured his position in treatises upon the history 
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of philosophy, whose movement of thought is more compact 
and unified, nor one who combines more adequately diversity 
of intellectual attack with concentration of form and effect. 
I recently read a letter from a gentleman, himself a distin- 
guished writer of philosophy, in which he remarked that phil- 
osophers are a stupid class, since they want every reason 
carefully pointed out and labelled, and are incapable of taking 
anything for granted. The condescending patronage by lit- 
erary critics of Emerson’s lack of cohesiveness may remind us 
that philosophers have no monopoly of this particular form 
of stupidity. 

Perhaps those are nearer right, however, who deny that 
Emerson is a philosopher, because he is more than a philoso- 
pher. He would work, he says, by art, not by metaphysics, 
finding truth “in the sonnet and the play.” “I am,” 
to quote him again, “in all my theories, ethics and politics, 
a poet;” and we may, I think, safely take his word for it 
that he meant to be a maker rather than a reflector. His 
own preference was to be ranked with the seers rather than 
with the reasoners of the race, for he says, “I think that phil- 
osophy is still rude and elementary; it will one day be taught 
by poets. The poet is in the right attitude; he is believing; 
the philosopher, after some struggle, having only reasons for 
believing.” Nor do I regard it as impertinent to place by 
the side of this utterance, that other in which he said “We 
have yet to learn that the thing uttered in words is not there- 
fore affirmed. It must affirm itself or no forms of grammar 
and no plausibility can give it evidence and no array of argu- 
ments.” To Emerson, perception was more potent than 
reasoning; the deliverances of intercourse more to be desired 
than the chains of discourse; the surprise of reception more 
demonstrative than the conclusions of intentional proof. As 
he said “Good as is discourse, silence is better, and shames it. 
The length of discourse indicates the distance of thought be- 
twixt the speaker and the hearer.” And again, “If I speak, 
I define and confine, and am less.” “Silence is a solvent that 
destroys personality and give us leave to be great and uni- 
versal.” 
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I would not make hard and fast lines between philosopher 
and poet, vet there is some distinction of accent in thought 
and of rhythm in speech. The desire for an articulate, not 
for silent, logic is intrinsic with philosophy. The unfolding 
of the perception must be stated, not merely followed and un- 
derstood. Such conscious method is, one might say, the 
only thing of ultimate concern to the abstract thinker. Not 
thought, but reasoned thought, not things, but the ways of 
things, interest him; not even truth, but the paths by which 
truth is sought. He construes elaborately the symbols of 
thinking. He is given over to manufacturing and sharpen- 
ing the weapons of the spirit. Outcomes, interpretations, 
victories, are indifferent. Otherwise is it with art. That, as 
Emerson says, is “the path of the Creator to his work;” and 
again “a habitual respect to the whole by an eye loving 
beauty in detail.” Affection is towards the meaning of the 
symbol, not to its constitution. Only as he wields them, 
does the artist forge the sword and buckler of the spirit. His 
affair is to uncover rather than to analyze; to discern rather 
than to classify. He reads but does not compose. 

One, however, has no sooner drawn such lines than one is 
ashamed and begins to retract. Euripides and Plato, Dante 
and Bruno, Bacon and Milton, Spinoza and Goethe, rise in 
rebuke. The spirit of Emerson rises to protest against ex- 
aggerating his ultimate value by trying to place him upon a 
plane of art higher than a philosophic platform. Literary 
critics admit his philosophy and deny his literature. And if 
philosophers extol his keen, calm art and speak with some 
depreciation of his metaphysic, it also is perhaps because 
Emerson knew something deeper than our conventional 
definitions. It is indeed true that reflective thinkers have 
taken the way to truth for their truth; the method of life for 
the conduct of life—in short, have taken means for end. But 
it is also assured that in the completeness of their devotion, 
they have expiated their transgression; means become iden- 
tified with end, thought turns to life, and wisdom is justified 
not of herself but of her children. Language justly preserves 
the difference between philosopher and sophist. It is no 
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more possible to eliminate love and generation from the defi- 
nition of the thinker than it is thought and limits from the 
conception of the artist. It is interest, concern, caring, 
which makes the one as it makes the other. It is significant 
irony that the old quarrel of philosopher and poet was 
brought off by one who united in himself more than has 
another individual the qualities of both artist and meta- 
physician. At bottom the quarrel is not one of objectives 
nor yet of methods, but of the affections. And in the divis- 
ions of love, there always abides the unity of him who loves. 
Because Plato was so great he was divided in his affections. 
A lesser man could not brook that torn love, because of which 
he set poet and philosopher over against one another. 
Looked at in the open, our fences between literature and 
metaphysics appear petty—signs of an attempt to affix the 
legalities and formularies of property to the things of the 
spirit. If ever there lived not only a metaphysician but a 
professor of metaphysics it was Imanuel Kant. Yet he de- 
clares that he should account himself more unworthy than 
the day laborer in the field if he did not believe that some- 
how, even in his technical classifications and remote distinc- 
tions, he too, was carrying forward the struggle of humanity 
for freedom—that is for illumination. 

And for Emerson of all others, there is a one-sidedness and 
exaggeration, which he would have been the first to scorn, 
in exalting overmuch his creative substance at the expense 
of his reflective procedure. He says in effect somewhere 
that the individual man is only a method, a plan of arrange- 
ment. The saying is amply descriptive of Emerson. His 
idealism is the faith of the thinker in his thought raised to its 
nth power. “History,” he says, “and the state of the world 
at any one time is directly dependent on the intellectual class- 
ification then existing in the minds of men.” Again, “Be- 
ware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet. 
Then all things are at risk. The very hopes of man, the 
thoughts of his heart, the religion of nations, the manner and 
morals of mankind are all at the mercy of a new generaliza- 
tion.” And again, “Everything looks permanent until its 
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secret is known. Nature looks provokingly stable and sec- 
ular, but it has a cause like all the rest; and when once I 
comprehend that, will these fields stretch so immovably wide, 
these leaves hang so individually considerable?’ And finally, 
“In history an idea always overhangs like a moon and rules 
the tide which rises simultaneously in all the souls of a gen- 
eration.” There are times, indeed, when one is inclined to 
regard Emerson’s whole work as a hymn to intelligence, a 
paean to the all-creating, all-disturbing power of thought. 

And so, with an expiatory offering to the Manes of Emer- 
son, one may proceed to characterize his thought, his 
method, yea, even his system. I find it in the fact that he 
takes the distinctions and classifications which to most phil- 
osophers are true in and of and because of their systems, and 
makes them true of life, of the common experience of the 
everyday man. To take his own words for it, “There are 
degrees in idealism. We learn first to play with it academ- 
ically, as the magnet was once a toy. Then we see. in the 
hey-day of youth and poetry, that it may be true, that it is 
true in gleams and fragments. Then, its countenance waxes 
stern and grand, and we see that it must be true. It now 
shows itself ethical and practical.” The idealism which is 
a thing of the academic intellect to the professor, a hope to 
the generous youth, an inspiration to the genial projector, is 
to Emerson a narrowly accurate description of the facts of 
the most real world in which all earn their living. 

Such reference to the immediate life is the text by which 
he tries every philosopher. “Each new mind we approach 
seems to require,” he says, “an abdication of all our past and 
present possessions. A new doctrine seems at first a subver- 
sion of all our opinions, tastes and manner of living.” But 
while one gives himself “up unreservedly to that which draws 
him, because that is his own, he is to refuse himself to that 
which draws him not, because it is not his own. I were a 
fool not to sacrifice a thousand Aeschyluses to my intellectual 
integrity. Especially take the same ground in regard to ab- 
stract truth, the science of the mind. The Bacon, the 
Spinoza, the Hume, Schelling, Kant, is only a more or less 
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awkward translator of things in your consciousness. Say, 
then, instead of too timidly poring into his obscure sense, that 
he has not succeeded in rendering back to you your con- 
sciousness. Anyhow, when at last, it is done, you will find 
it is not recondite, but a simple, natural state which the 
writer restores to you.” And again, take this other saying, 
“Aristotle or Bacon or Kant propound some maxim which 
is the key-note of philosophy thenceforward, but I am more 
interested to know that when at last they have hurled out 
their grand word, it is only some familiar experience of every 
man on the street.” I fancy he reads the so-called eclectic- 
ism of Emerson wrongly who does not see that it is reduction 
of all the philosophers of the race, even the prophets like 
Plato and Proclus whom Emerson holds most dear, to the 
test of trial by the service rendered the present and immedi- 
ate experience. As for those who contemn Emerson for su- 
perficial pedantry because of the strings of names he is wont 
to flash like beads before our eyes, they but voice their own 
pedantry, not seeing, in their literalness, that all such things 
are with Emerson symbols of various uses administered to 
the common soul. 

As Emerson treated the philosophers, so he treats their 
dectrines. The Platonist teaches the immanence of absolute 
ideas in the World and in Man, that every thing and every 
man participates in an absolute Meaning, individualized in 
him and through which one has community with others. Yet 
by the time this truth of the universe has become proper and 
fit for teaching, it has somehow become a truth of philoso- 
phy, a truth of private interpretation, reached by some men, 
not others, and consequently true for some, but not true for 
all, and hence not wholly true for any. But to Emerson all 
“truth lies on the highway.” Emerson says, “We lie in the 
lap of immense intelligence which makes us organs of its 
activity and receivers of its truth,” and the Idea is no 
longer either an academic toy nor even a gleam of poetry, 
but a literal report of the experience of the hour as that is 
enriched and reinforced for the individual through the tale of 
history, the appliance of science, the gossip of conversation 
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and the exchange of commerce. That every individual is at 
once the focus and the channel of mankind’s long and wide 
endeavor, that all nature exists for the education of the hu- 
man soul—such things, as we read Emerson, cease to be 
statements of a separated philosophy and become natural 
transcripts of the course of events and of the rights of man. 

Emerson’s philosophy has this in common with that of the 
transcendentalists; he prefers to borrow from them rather 
than from others certain pigments and delineations. But 
he finds truth in the highway, in the untaught endeavor, the 
urexpected idea, and this removes him from their remote- 
nesses. His ideas are not fixed upon any Reality that is be- 
yond or behind or in any way apart, and hence they do not 
have to be bent. They are versions of the Here and the Now, 
and flow freely. The reputed transcendental worth of an 
overweening Beyond and Away, Emerson, jealous for spir- 
itual democracy, finds to be the possession of the unquestion- 
able Present. When Emerson, speaking of the chronology 
of history, designated the There and Then as “wild, savage 
and preposterous,” he also drew the line which marks him off 
from transcendentalism—which is the idealism of a Class. 
In sorry truth, the idealist has too frequently conspired with 
the sensualist to deprive the pressing and so the passing Now 
of value which is spiritual. Through the joint work of such 
malign conspiracy, the common man is not, or at least does 
not know himself for, an idealist. It is such disinherited of 
the earth that Emerson summons to their own. “If man is 
sick, is unable, is mean-spirited and odious, it is because there 
is so much of his nature which is unlawfully withholden from 
him.” 

Against creed and system, convention and institution, Em- 
erson stands for restoring to the common man that which in 
the name of religion, of philosophy, of art and of morality, 
has been embezzled from the common store and appropri- 
ated to sectarian and class use. Beyond anyone we know of, 
Emerson has comprehended and declared how such malver- 
sation makes truth decline from its simplicity, and in becom- 
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ing partial and owned, become a puzzle of and trick for theo- 
logian, metaphysician and litterateur—a puzzle of an im- 
posed law, of an unwished for and refused goodness, of a 
romantic ideal gleaming only from afar, and a trick of manip- 
ular skill, of specialized performance. 

For such reasons, the coming century may well make evi- 
dent what is just now dawning, that Emerson is not only a 
philosopher, but that he is the Philosopher of Democracy. 
Plato’s own generation would, | think, have found it difficult 
to class Plato. Was he an inept visionary or a subtle dia- 
lectician? A political reformer or a founder of the new type 
of literary art? Was he a moral exhorter, or an instructor 
in an Academy? Was he a theorist upon education, or the 
inventor of a method of knowledge? We, looking at Plato 
through the centuries of exposition and interpretation, find 
no difficulty in placing Plato as a philosopher and in attrib- 
uting to him a system of thought. We dispute about the 
nature and content of this system, but we do not doubt it is 
there. It is the intervening centuries which have furnished 
Plato with his technique and which have developed and 
wrought Plato to a system. One century bears but a slender 
ratio to twenty-five; it is not safe to predict. But at least, 
thinking of Emerson as the one citizen of the New World 
fit to have his name uttered in the same breath with that of 
Plato, one may without presumption believe that even if Em- 
erson has no system, none the less he is the prophet and her- 
ald of any system which democracy may henceforth construct 
and hold by, and that when democracy has articulated itself, 
it will have no difficulty in finding itself already proposed in 
Emerson. It is as true to-day as when he said it: “It is not 
propositions, not new dogmas and the logical exposition of 
the world that are our first need, but to watch and continually 
cherish the intellectual and moral sensibilities and woo them 
to stay and make their homes with us. Whilst they abide 
with us, we shall not think amiss.”” We are moved to say 
that Emerson is the first and as yet almost the only Christian 
of the Intellect. From out such reverence for the instinct 
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and impulse of our common nature shall emerge in their due 
season propositions, systems and logical expositions of the 
world. Then shall we have a philosophy which religion has 
no call to chide and which knows its friendship with science 
and with art. 

Emerson wrote of a certain type of mind: “This tranquil, 
well-founded, wide-seeing soul is no express-rider, no attor- 
ney, no magistrate. It lies in the sun and broods on the 
world.” It is the soul of Emerson which these words de- 
scribe. Yet this is no private merit nor personal credit. 
For thousands of earth’s children, Emerson has taken away 
the barriers that shut out the sun and has secured the unim- 
peded, cheerful circulation of the light of heaven, and the 
wholesome air of day. For such, content to endure with- 
out contriving and contending, at the last all express- 
riders journey, since to them comes the final service of all 
commodity. For them, careless to make out their own case, 
all attorneys plead in the day of final judgment; for though 
falsehoods pile mountain high, truth is the only deposit that 
nature tolerates. To them who refuse to be called “master, 
master,” all magistracies in the end defer, for theirs is the 
common cause for which dominion, power and principality 
is put under foot. Before such successes, even the worship- 
ers of that which to-day goes by the name cf success, those 
who bend to millions and incline to imperialisms, may lower 
their standard, and give at least a passing assent to the final 
word of Emerson’s philosophy, the identity of Being, unqual- 
ified and immutable, with Character. 

Joun Dewey. 
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EMERSON’S VIEWS OF SOCIETY AND REFORM.* 


Emerson is commonly thought of as one of our chief men 
of letters, perhaps also as a prophet of religion—but his rela- 
tion to reform is sometimes lost sight of. Yet he was one of 
the chief influences for reform in the second quarter of the 
last century. An early lecture in Boston was called “Demo- 
cratic-locofoco” throughout, and put Mr. George Bancroft, 
then Collector of the Port there, into such ecstasies that he 
invited him to come and address a Democratic mass-meeting 
—indeed, a grave Whig-looking gentleman could only ac- 
count for the lecture on the supposition that Emerson wanted 
a place in the Custom-house. 

Emerson’s essential sympathies were all with the rising 
tide of democratic and social (if not socialistic) feeling that 
make the better part of the political history of that time. 
Even in England in 1848—a momentous year for Europe— 
he spoke of the man of honor as being by tendency, like all 
magnanimous men, a democrat. “The instinct of the people 
is right,” he said later, and he quoted a French deputy with 
approval, “March without the people, and you march into 
night.” He thought with Fisher Ames that a republic was 
better than a monarchy, even though, in contrast to a mon- 
archy, which is like a merchantman that sails well, it is like 
a raft, on which your feet are always in water; the raft will 
never sink, while the merchantman may strike a rock and go 
to the bottom. With all his personal reserve and “super- 
ficial coldness,’”’ Emerson knew that a life out of touch with 
the common life was not wholesome; he criticised the Trans- 
cendentalists for their “solitary and fastidious manners,” and 
likened some of them who wanted to put away their “uncles 
and aunts” in a village by themselves, to those who should 
put the dough in one pan and the yeast in another. In the 
Phi Beta Kappa address of 1837, which Dr. Holmes called 
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“our intellectual Declaration of Independence,” he almost 
anticipated Mr. Howells in saying, “The literature of the 
poor, the feelings of a child, the philosophy of the street, the 
meaning of household life, are the topics of the time. It is 
a great stride. . . . I ask not for the great, the re- 
mote, the romantic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what 
is Greek art or Provencal minstrelsy; I embrace the common, 
and explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give 
me insight into to-day, and you may have the antique and 
future worlds.” When (with others) he founded The Dial, 
he proposed that it should not be “a mere literary journal,” 
but that it should go straight into life and lead the opinion 
of the generation on property, government, education, as 
well as on art, letters and religion. 

In fact, the reforming impulse was deep in Emerson. His 
view of religion itself led that way. Religion, he said, no 
longer tended to a cultus, but to a heroic life. He called the 
reformers of his day “the visible church of the existing gener- 
ation.” “The leaders of the crusades against War, Negro 
Slavery, Intemperance, Government based on force, Usages 
of Trade, Court and Custom-house oaths, and soon to the 
agitators on the subject of Education and the laws of Prop- 
erty, are,” he said, “the right successors of Luther, Knox, 
Robinson, Fox, Penn, Wesley and Whitefield. They have 
the same virtue and vices, the same noble impulse and the 
same bigotry.” Probably no one has done more toward 
shifting religion towards its proper domain of right and jus- 
tice and all manly virtue than Emerson. His saying is well- 
known, “The mind of this age has fallen away from the 
theology to morals. I conceive it an advance.” 

Emerson had no prejudices against wealth—he said, “man 
is by constitution expensive and needs to be rich.” He liked 
the merchants he met with in his lecture-trips to the West— 
they seemed to have more manly power of all kinds, he re- 
marked, than scholars. At the same time he thought the 
question of how wealth was got, legitimate. He could not 
agree to our American contraction of ethics to the one duty 
of paying money—so that if you pay it, yon may play the 
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tyrant at discretion and never look back to the fatal ques- 
tion, Where had you the money that you paid? Wealth got 
by denying freedom stirred him to the core. He was the 
first American scholar, Mr. Conway says, to cast a dart at 
the Python of slavery. Even while in the pulpit, he allowed 
anti-slavery speakers to come there. In 1846, when a negro 
had been seized in Boston and carried back to slavery, and 
commerce and wealth seemed to breathe freer, he said, “It 
is high time our bad wealth came to an end.” Again and 
again he spoke his mind, and when the Fugitive Slave law 
was passed, he declared not only that it must be abrogated, 
but that while it stood it must be disobeyed. Such was his 
indignation that it moved him for once in his life to personal 
denunciation—and this of a man for whom he had had great 
admiration, Daniel Webster. When the war came, he was 
overheard to say once in the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
“Sometimes gunpowder smells good.” Lowell testifies to 
the high influence he had on the young men who went into 
the war—and Mr. John J. Chapman says it will not be denied 
that he sent ten thousand sons there. 

But even wealth got under our general system of trade 
was not quite without taint, in Emerson’s eyes; for this sys- 
tem (apart from blacker traits that are exceptional and are 
commonly denounced) is, he says, a system of selfishness, 
does not spring from the high sentiments of human nature, 
is not measured by the exact law of reciprocity (much less 
by the sentiments of love and heroism), but is a system of dis- 
trust, of concealment, of superior keenness, not of giving but 
of taking advantage. He charges no class, merchant or 
manufacturer—everybody partakes, everbody confesses, he 
says, and nobody feels responsible. Particularly does he 
find the common treatment of “working people” lamentable. 
See, he says, this wide society of laboring men and women. 
“We allow ourselves to be served by them, we live apart from 
them, and meet them without a salute in the streets. We 
do not greet their talents, nor rejoice in their good fortune, 
nor foster their hopes, nor in the assembly of the people vote 
for what is dear to them. Thus we enact the part of the self- 
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ish noble and king from the foundation of the world.” 
There were sensitive, ingenuous youth in his day who, not 
liking the ways of trade, came forth from it. But, says Emer- 
son, by coming out of trade you do not clear yourself. The 
trail of the serpent reaches into all the lucrative professions 
and practices of man. Each has its own wrongs. Each 
finds a tender and very intelligent conscience a disqualifica- 
tion for success. Each requires of the practitioner a certain 
shutting of the eyes, a certain dapperness and compliance, 
an acceptance of customs, a sequestration from the sentiment 
of generosity and love. Yes, Emerson finds the evil custom 
reaching into the whole institution of property, until our 
laws which establish and protect it seem, he says, not to be 
the issue of love and reason, but of selfishness. Love and 
universal rights are so truly the standard to him that he takes 
it as matter of course that if another man has no land, my 
title to mine, your title to yours, is at once vitiated. Grimly, 
he says, the same spirit accuses men of driving a trade in the 
great boundless providence which has given the air, the 
water, and the land to men, to use and not to fence in and 
monopolize. 

And Emerson not only spoke, he acted or tried to act in 
his private circle, from the higher ideas. He was troubled 
over domestic service—he was uneasy at being waited on at 
table in the ordinary one-sided way; he made an attempt to 
have all the members of his household sit together—but the 
cook spoiled the plan; “a cook was never fit to come to ta- 
ble,” etc., she said. He was extremely considerate of all his 
hired help, wincing visibly when they were reproved and al- 
ways respecting their holidays. He also made an attempt 
at co-operative housekeeping, being, as he said, a bit of an 
agrarian at heart and having become a little impatient of the 
inequalities around him—wishing either that he had a 
smaller house or else that it sheltered more persons. The 
proposition was made to the Alcotts—but Mrs. Alcott de- 
clined; and so another plan was foiled. He even undertook 
the experiment of manual labor, on which he was setting 
much store in his lectures. But after trying it, he concluded, 
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“The writer shall not dig’—not that he may not work in the 
garden, as Emerson had always done, but that his stay there 
must be measured by the needs not of the garden, but of the 
study. “When the terrestrial corn, beets, onions and _to- 
matoes flourish,’”’ he wrote a friend, “the celestial archetypes 
do not.” And so he frankly owned that if he judged from 
his experience he should have to unsay all his fine things 
about the manual labor of literary men. 

But sympathetic as he was with the new ethical spirit al 
acquiring new scruples himself, Emerson was chary of join- 
ing associations or organized movements, and never became, 
in the technical sense, a reformer. He was strongly drawn to 
the Brook Farm community; he gave “earnest attention and 
much talk” to the subject—we find him writing at one time 
that he had not decided “not to go;” but later he wrote Mr. 
Ripley, the leader in the enterprise, that he had concluded, 
“vet very slowly,” and he might almost say, “with penitence” 
not to join. In the main his feeling was that he had a work 
of his own to do in life and that the work might suffer if he 
joined the community—yet he wrote in his journal, “I ap- 
prove every wild action of the experimenters.” It was not 
timidity, conservatism, or unbelief that held him back, but 
the conviction that he must serve men after his own genius. 
Truth to himself, to his own ideas—this was his supreme 
need, and when we consider what the range and nobility of 
those ideas were, we are content that he chose to stand alone 
and pour them forth unhindered and uncompromised. The 
various reforms were partial, men who immersed themselves 
in them lost the sense of proportion—he wished to stand for 
the whole of duty and the whole of man. Let not the aboli- 
ticnist, he said, “exaggerate by his pity and blame the out- 
rage of the Georgian or Virginian, forgetful of his own town 
and neighborhood, of himself.” He did not think it exactly 
wholesome for Boston to be pushed into a false, showy, the- 
atrical attitude, and persuaded that she was better than she 
really was. He saw that the North was not so different from 
the South after all. The planter does not want slaves, he 
said—no, he wants his luxury, and he will pay even this 
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price for it. How then, he asks, will the abolitionist make 
a successful assault on that luxury save by abating his own? 

Emerson saw deep into the whole labor problem—which is 
still a problem, though slave labor is abolished—when he 
said, “If I am selfish, then is there slavery, or the effort to es- 
tablish it wherever I go.” The only real cure is a change of 
principles in the heart. When men are democratized, the 
sequel will flow easily out; but simply putting them in a 
phalanx (the co-operative or socialistic term of his day) they 
remaining unchanged, would not, he said, much mend mat- 
ters—for so long as people want the things we now have and 
not better things, they will certainly, under whatever change 
of forms, keep the old system. The word is still pertinent. 
Character is the deepest thing in reform as everywhere else 
in life. Reforms and reformers as well as other things and 
people go to pieces for want of it. It is next to useless, Em- 
erson thought, and I might say a bit nauseous as well, for a 
man not himself renovated, to attempt to renovate things 
about him. Emerson had high hopes for society, but they 
all rested on this deep basis of ethics or religion. He looked 
for a day of great equalities, though admitting that all our 
experience (or rather inexperience) was of inequalities. He 
could imagine the “cash-nexus,” which his friend Carlyle had 
found about the only bond holding present society together, 
superseded by bonds of love and justice. But it was these 
principles that were to regenerate, it was this unlocking of 
the heart, that was to give fresh life to man. Do you sup- 
pose, he asked, that the reforms which are preparing will be 
as superficial as those we know? No, he replied, there will 
dawn ere long a nobler morning in the sentiment of love. 
Here he found the remedy for all ills, the panacea of nature. 
We must be lovers, he said, and at once the impossible be- 
comes the possible. He took comfort in the thought that 
this “great, overgrown, dead Christendom of ours keeps 
alive at least the name of a lover of mankind;” but, he said, 
“one day all men will be lovers, and every calamity will be 
dissolved in the universal sunshine.” 

We may call this the language of rhapsody, and indeed it 
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is. Only it must be remembered that Emerson had a view 
of human nature which makes rhapsody possible and natural. 
To Emerson there were no limits to what man might do un- 
der the influence of ideas. The practical man urges that it 
is impossible to construct a heavenly society out of foolish, 
sick, selfish men and women; true enough, but these men and 
women may be transformed. Emerson says, “The believer 
not only beholds his heaven to be possible, but already to 
begin to exist—not by the men or materials the statesman 
uses, but by men transfigured and raised above themselves 
by the power of principles.” Emerson judged actual men 
as keenly as Carlyle, but with all this, with his haughty, al- 
most contemptuous, descriptions of the swarming masses in 
our great cities, with his flat assertion, “There is no man; 
there never hath been. The Intellect still asks that a man 
may be born,” he held in faith to the men that might be, he 
could imagine the selfish man of business transformed, he 
could imagine the swarming masses, “hungers, thirsts, fevers, 
appetites walking,” transformed. Once he notes the fact 
that of the sixty thousand men who made Napoleon’s army 
at Eylau, some thirty thousand were thieves and burglars. 
The great general won his victories with the help of a class, 
whom in ordinary times we hold if we can in prisons, with 
iron at their legs. What a suggestion for the misfit and the 
unfit in our cities now—if an industrial leader, a leader with 
love and with brains, could arise and marshal them! We 
never know what is possible. Emerson pointed to the vic- 
tories of the Mohammedan Arabs, who from a small begin- 
ning established a larger empire than that of Rome—“They 
did,” he said, “they knew not what. The naked Derar, 
horsed on an idea, was found an overmatch for a troop of 
Roman cavalry. The women fought like men and con- 
quered the Roman men.” In truth, a fount of supernatural 
energy lies back of man, or, as Emerson puts it, “The soul 
of God is poured into the world through the thoughts of 


9 


men. 
Men lifted by thoughts, by principles—that is Emerson’s 
hope. What is this but saying that reform takes us back to 
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religion? Believe me, young men and young women, there 
is still room for religion in the world, if it be real. From our 
ordinary surface selves, the selves that ordinary business 
deals with, that the ordinary statesman reckons with, that 
the ordinary church, alas! and even the ordinary reformer 
hardly knows better than to appeal to, it may be impossible 
to expect much. Matching selfishness against selfishness, 
might against might, man against man, will not work—even 
if men were equal (which they are not), it would not work. 
In this way regroupings may come in the world, but not 
much change. What the world needs is to be lifted to a new 
level—and only religion does that. Only what touches the 
depths of man lifts him to his possible heights—and converse 
with the depths, that is religion. I look for a religion once 
more that shall believe in the infinite in man, that shall teach 
the doctrine of the soul—and no one makes such and all di- 
vine possibilities credible like him whom we are honoring to- 


day, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Wituram M. Satter. 





CHICAGO. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING.* 


I HAVE been asked to speak on the theory of the subject: 
its ethical aspect. For this purpose one ought to have a quite 
clear view of the meaning of one’s terms, and such clear view 
is not very easy to obtain. “Bet,” according to Dr. Skeat, is a 
mere contraction of “abet,” to instigate or incite, and that 
is from the same root as “bait,” to set dogs on, literally, to 
make to bite. When the sharper is caught in his own toils, it 
is a case of the biter bit. The meaning has changed its empha- 
sis in the course of time. The idea of instigating or inciting 
another or others is in modern usage rather consequential to 
the idea of a bet than of its essence. There may be a bet 
without any result upon others than the two persons immedi- 
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ately concerned, the giver and the taker, and they may be 
equally willing. To bet, according to the most familiar expla- 
nation, is to back one’s opinion: to agree to sacrifice something 
of value if one proves wrong, on condition that one receive 
something of value should one’s opinion prove correct. Some 
degree of uncertainty, therefore, and willingness to take the 
risk are essential for a bet. “One does not bet on a certainty,” 
it is sometimes said; but only, as a rule, because there is no 
one to take the bet. One’s own opinion as to the issue may 
rise to certainty, but there can be no common or recognized cer- 
tainty on the matter, or there would be no bet. The result 
may depend almost entirely on strength or skill, as in a fencing 
match; or on a combination of skill with chance, as at whist or 
bridge; or on skill, chance, and fraud in varying proportions, 
as on the race-course or stock-exchange, or in playing with 
marked cards or loaded dice. None of these differences make 
the bet though they may profoundly affect our judgment of its 
moral quality. The element of fraud is in reality quite irrele- 
vant to our enquiry. It may be said, indeed, that betting offers 
opportunities for fraud; but I suspect that fraud is really just 
as inimical to the system of betting as it is to the system of 
trade. And the element of what we call chance is never quite 
absent, though that of skill may be. The bet remains in its 
own nature much the same whether the issue depend upon 
chance alone, or upon chance and skill combined, or almost 
entirely upon skill, and whether the skill relied on be our own 
or that of some other persons. 

There is no essential difference, so far as I can see, between 
“betting” and “gambling :” except that the latter term seems 
generally to be applied to a more or less complicated series of 
bets. To gamble is just to game, to play for money or other 
valuable consideration. The term is applied specially to such 
amusements as cards and dice, but has come to be used also of 
certain applications or misapplications of serious business as 
found for example in the Stock Exchange. But in all cases it 
would seem to be equivalent to a bet or series of bets. 

Let me try then to put together the points which character- 
ize a bet: 
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The first is that the issue upon which one stakes is uncertain. 
This is perhaps the most salient and attractive feature; but it 
has been already sufficiently illustrated. 

The second is that one backs one’s opinion: stands to win 
or lose as one’s opinion proves correct or false. To make this 
apply all round one must take “opinion” in a wide, perhaps 
rather a loose, sense. It is often not one’s own opinion of the 
issue but one’s opinion of some one else’s opinion that is fol- 
lowed, or one may estimate the chances as even, as when one 
bets on the fall of a coin, or the color of trumps, and stakes on 
red rather than black because one of them must be chosen for 
there to be a bet at all: and this indeed becomes the model for 
the most simple and yet most complete form of gambling. Or 
one may be ready to take any bet at odds determined by ex- 
pert knowledge but weighted in one’s own favor; and this form 
of betting may require much special knowledge of the subject- 
matter of the bet. These all make very important differences 
in the social aspect of betting. But if we are merely trying 
to get at the common character—the definition—of betting, 
we shall not be wrong in saying, in the sense explaind, that one 
backs one’s opinion. 

Are there any further characteristics than these two? One 
that suggests itself must, I think, be excluded. The issue need 
not be independent of one’s own action. But it certainly 
is the case that the enormous developments of betting have been 
rendered possible only by a kind of specialization which dis- 
tinguishes between the man who bets and the man who acts. 
There would be little betting on football matches if only those 
who joined in the play could lay a wager, or on the race- 
course if one had actually to ride the horse one “backed.” 

There is, however, another feature which perhaps points to a 
wider and a narrower sense in which we speak of betting. In 
the more precise sense as it is used of games of chance or when 
one man makes a wager with another, what-is gained by the 
winner comes directly out of the pocket of the loser or losers. 
Not only is there no increase of utility, as the Economists say, 
in the transaction: there may be none or very little when one 
tradesman rather than another receives an order, when one 
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candidate rather than another obtains a scholarship or an ap- 
pointment in the Civil Service: but there is a simple transfer 
from one pocket to another. The loser not merely fails to win, 
in the way that a defeated candidate does; he has himself to 
supply the winner’s prize. 

The word is used in a wider sense when the whole com- 
petitive system under which many enter for a few prizes is 
spoken of as a system of betting—and perhaps condemned by 
being so called. This system cetainly has the two features pre- 
viously ascribed to betting. An uncertain result is aimed at, and 
one backs one’s opinion of oneself or one’s pupil or one’s son. 
Nay it still more nearly approaches betting in the strict and 
commoner sense in that what is gained by one is by that very 
fact lost by another. The stakes too may be large not in 
money only, but in consuming a section of one’s life and giving 
what may prove to be an unprofitable direction to one’s ener- 
gies. The difference is that the loser has not himself to pro- 
vide the prize: the prizes are provided by, and limited by, the 
social system; they cannot be created at will by any two com- 
petitors who have anything to lose. 

An even wider signification has been given to the term, which 
makes it independent of any competition between one man and 
another. The issues of conduct are always tinged with uncer- 
tainty; life itself hangs on a thread; we must, therefore, as 
many moralists have said, make up our minds as to the prob- 
abilities and trust to them. In trusting to them we are simply 
backing our opinion about a result which no man can foresee. 
Men have different views about the meaning and purpose of 
life; but he who lives strenuously puts all he has upon his in- 
terpretation of it; he who fears the wager must follow an aim- 
less course. I will therefore distinguish three applications of this 
term “betting,” all agreeing in the complementary implication 
of hazard and confidence, and yet distinguished from one an- 
other by certain clear and essential features. I doubt the ad- 
visability of using the same name of them all; but I will sup- 
press this doubt for the nonce, and call them the Wager of 
Life, the Wager of Strife, and the Wager of Play. The terms 
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are not very appropriate; but they will serve to recall what I 
mean. 

1. The Wager of Life. Of late we have heard once again of 
Pascal’s famous wager. It has been made into a canon of be- 
lief and guide for conduct. “It is certain,”’ says Pascal, “either 
that God is or that there is no God; no middle course is pos- 
sible . . but reason, you say, cannot determine which is 
true. . . A game is being played; and in the end it will 
turn up head or tails.” And when his imaginary antagonist 
says that it is equally wrong, in such circumstances, to say 
“head” or “tail; “the proper course is not to bet at all,” Pas- 
cal replies, “Yes, but you must bet; it is no matter ot choice; 
you have embarked on your course; not to bet that God is is to 
bet that there is no God. . . . You have two things to 
lose, the true and the good; and two things to stake, your rea- 
son and your will, your knowledge and your happiness; and 
your nature has two things to avoid, error and misery. Do 
not hesitate then, but bet that God exists: your reason is not 
hurt by choosing this course more than by choosing the other, 
for one of them must be chosen. . . . And as to your 
happiness, weigh the gain and the loss: in taking the side of be- 
lief, if you win you win all; if you lose, you lose nothing.” 

I do not quote this passage now with any intention of ex- 
amining the view it embodies of the spiritual interpretation of 
life—either as Pascal himself expressed it, or in the more sys- 
tematized form in which it has but recently been sprung upon a 
world resentful of the limits set to its aspirations by its knowl- 
edge. But I wish to guard against the idea that it is only some 
mere modern fancy that applies the terms “wager” and “bet” 
to the serious concerns of life. So far is this from being the 
case, that Pascal deliberately adopts the analogy of the gam- 
ing-table, and speaks of all human interests as staked on a 
single throw. Much might justly be said (were this the place 
for it) in criticism of his expressions. But yet this much is 
true: that what I have called the correlative factors of hazard 
and confidence strike their roots deep in our attitude to our 
surroundings. We look out upon the course of the world with 
a vision which has been widened by the discoveries of science 
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and disciplined by its methods. Our knowledge of facts ac- 
cumulates ; our conviction of regular sequence grows stronger; 
but the issues of things still remain uncertain, and the veil that 
hides their final purpose grows darker as we approach it. | 
omit the case of the philosopher who is convinced of his princi- 
ples and their interpretation : for such a case is rare; and I omit 
the case of the plain man in whom reflection has not awakened : 
for to such I am not speaking, although they are many. But 
for us others, is it not a hazardous thing to act at all in such a 
world, to impose our interpretation of life upon things whose 
purpose is hidden from the wise and prudent, to attempt to 
guide a course which is driving rapidly to an end unknown by 
science? 

These larger questions are merely hinted at. It would land 
us too far from our immediate purpose to consider them. But 
in the details of life, at any rate, it is surely evident that there 
is a hazard of this sort, and that confidence is needed to meet 
and take the hazard. The confidence should be enlightened by 
knowledge; but we cannot by knowledge turn it into absolute 
security. He who will take any risks is a fool : he who will take 
no risks can do nothing. It is not in marriage only that 
hostages are given to fortune: the choice of a profession, the 
writing of a book, the start on a scientific enquiry are, in this 
sense, as much of the nature of a bet as the fighting of a duel 
or a “deal” on the Stock Exchange. One must back one’s 
opinion. And not one’s opinion of oneself only, but also of 
others. One must act in company, agree to serve under a leader, 
or choose one’s subordinates—and one may be said to bet on 
the man of one’s choice. 

But in all this observe the conditions of the hazard : they are 
simply the conditions of life as determined by natural law and 
by some,—by any—-social order. We may ask whether it is 
right for us to take this or that risk ;but we may not ask whether 
it is right for us to take any risk at all: for some risk must be 
taken. Here, therefore, the moral question for the individual 
does not arise. 

2. The Wager of Strife. Pascal’s wager was a wager with 
or on the universe. His welfare was the stake and might be 
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lost or won. But his winning would not entail loss upon an- 
other. On the contrary his venture might induce others to 
stake and win on the same wager. So it is with all the cases 
just referred to under the Wager of Life: one man’s gain is 
not at the expense of another’s loss. But into all modern life— 
indeed into all social life as we know it—there enters an ele- 
ment of competition. It dominates industry and is perhaps 
needlessly prominent in scholastic and academic affairs. Here 
prizes are to be gained: and one man’s success does mean the 
failure of another. This constitutes a differentia which the 
moralist cannot afford to overlook. The competitive order of 
society seems to involve in its very essence an anti-social ele- 
ment. We must remember, indeed, that the competitive order 
is but a crude method of selecting the best; that the fact of 
struggle is fundamental in human existence; that as long as 
there is struggle with nature, it is hard to see how strife be- 
tween man and man for the possession of the best that can be 
wrested from her can be avoided. Yet, when all this is ad- 
mitted, it remains the business of the social order to regulate 
rather than simply to develop the strife ; and almost every effort 
after the moral improvement of society recognizes this as its 
task. But here again I must only “touch and remit.” The 
ethics of competition is too large a subject to be taken in hand 
now: especially as something still remains to be said on the 
third way in which hazard and confidence are united in deter- 
mining conduct. This is— 

3. The Wager of Play—what is called betting or gambling 
in the narrower, but most common, use of the terms. It is dis- 
tinguished from the Wager of Life in the same way as the 
Wager of Strife is distinguished from it, by the feature that the 
gain of one man entails loss by another. But both in the 
Wager of Life and in the Wager of Strife, the subjects about 
which one “bets” (if the word be allowed) are determined for 
one by one’s relation to the order of nature and of society, and 
the prize-money is paid by the same order. On the other hand, 
in what we ordinarily call “betting,” the stake is a matter of 
arbitrary agreement quite independent of the conduct or in- 
cident on which it is laid, and such “bets” therefore can be laid 
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upon anything at will, provided the issue is fairly clear and 
not too remote. Further, as the bet is something outside the 
conduct or incident betted on, that which the winner wins must 
come to him directly out of the loser’s pocket. This I have 
called the Wager of Play, for it is chiefly in amusements rather 
than in the serious work of life that scope for it is found. 
But it is not entirely restricted to play. Mr. Milnes, father of 
the late Lord Houghton, when a young man, bet a friend a 
hundred pounds that he would be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before he was three and twenty. On his twenty-third birthday 
he sent his friend a cheque for £100, along with a letter from 
the Prime Minister offering him the Chancellorship—which he 
had refused. This I count as a Wager of Play; for although it 
concerned the issue of what at the time seemed a serious po- 
litical career, the stake was something outside that issue, arbi- 
trarily agreed upon, and needing to pass from pocket to pocket. 

I have selected this last point—the actual transfer from loser 
to gainer—as the salient feature distinguishing the Wager of 
Play from any wider sense in which the term “wager” or “bet” 
is used. But it is itself a result of the arbitrary connection be- 
tween the issue or event and its reward. 

If we wish a more precise statement of the moral quality of 
this Wager of Play, we will do well to bear some previous dis- 
tinctions in mind. We must not condemn it because a hazard is 
accepted or confidence shown where the issue is uncertain—for 
that, as we have seen, would be to condemn the noble venture 
with the base. Shall we then say that it is wrong to affix ar- 
bitrarily loss and gain to an issue in which they are not natur- 
ally involved—an issue too which may itself be indifferent? 
If we do so are we not ourselves guilty of arbitrarily manu- 
facturing a moral law to suit the circumstances? Gambling 
has indeed been condemned by a long line of statesmen and 
moralists. It is forbidden—but to the clergy only—by the 
Canon Law. And yet I know of no recognized “middle axi- 
om” of ethics under which it can be brought like theft or 
murder or falsehood. The ethical aspect can only be under- 
stood if we take not a narrower, but a wider, view of the con- 
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duct we are estimating, and consider its effect on character and 
its effect on society. 

Considered as a factor in the social order, it is significant that 
betting attaches itself to both sport and business, and, so to 
speak, lives upon them. And it changes the nature of each. 
It makes a business of sport, by introducing into it the factor of 
pecuniary gain: in so far as this factor is dominant, the sport 
loses its character as an amusement and becomes a means of 
money-making—the spurious kind of money-making in which 
any one man’s gain is rendered possible only by the correspond- 
ing loss of another. The invasion of regular business by 
gambling is a still more serious fact of contemporary life. It is 
difficult for an outsider to draw the line between gambling and 
legitimate business in the complicated transactions of the 
Stock Exchange. But I suspect that stock-brokers would have 
no difficulty in recognizing the difference. A stock-broker 
once described his business (somewhat contemptuously ) 
as the art of changing two shillings into half-a-crown. When 
this apparently desirable result is and can be brought about 
only by somebody else’s half-crown being changed into two 
shillings, we have the essence of the gambling-transaction. 
Transactions of this nature may be so mixed with ordinary 
business as to be difficult to disentangle. They are possible only 
because they are connected with genuine business operations. 
But they are not themselves genuine business, but simply its 
parasites ; they lead to no increase of utility, and in their own 
nature are anti-economic, anti-social. 

If we turn to look at the matter from the other or personal 
side—the kind of character which the practice of gambling 
tends to build up—we see that it makes little or no difference 
whether one’s operations are on the race-course, or on the stock- 
exchange, or at roulette. What is of importance is the end set 
before one. And here again there are two main varieties of 
what is called gambling—pleasure and business. In the former 
the “bet” is simply an incidental feature of the amusement 
aimed at, a condiment used to tickle the appetite. For the other 
the stake is the real matter of interest ; and the game—if game 
it is—has the grim earnestness of business or battle. In this 
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latter event it needs no discussion to show that the player is 
governed by the desire of money, although that money repre- 
sents no improvement of external conditions but simply an- 
other’s loss. In aiming at his own success he is always aiming 
simply at his companion’s failure; and this attitude is funda- 
mentally immoral. 

It is certainly most difficult to decide the question off-hand 
when the desire of gain is not the leading motive, and the stake 
is added simply to increase the excitement of the game. In 
this case, when the “play” is not an excuse for “business,” the 
element of sordidness is absent, and the conduct belongs to a 
different category from that in which money is the real motive 
of the game. It would be unreasonable, I think, roundly to con- 
demn as immoral every amusement on which a stake of money 
is lost and won. At the same time, even here, certain consider- 
ations have to be borne in mind. It is very rarely that the 
amount of the stake is indifferent to all or both players,—in- 
deed rarely that it is indifferent to any player. If the stimulus 
of the stake is required to give the requisite interest to the 
game, then the amount of the stake must be of some conse- 
quence: else counters would do as well. And an amusement 
which requires an extraneous stimulus of this sort to keep it 
alive is apt to tend more and more to rely on its adventitious 
issue, and thus to pass by almost insensible degrees into the 
“gamble” in which gain is, if not the sole, at any rate a domi- 


nating motive. 
W. R. Sortey. 
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The Ethical Basis of Metaphysics. 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF METAPHYSICS.* 


I suPPOSE that nearly every one has at one time or other been 
struck with Matthew Arnold’s famous phrase that “Conduct 
is three-fourths of Life,” and has wondered why he left it to be 
imagined whether the remaining fourth was made up of mis- 
conduct or something else. And no doubt you must have won- 
dered also how the impressive precision of his formula was ar- 
rived at. By what experiments did this gifted author manage 
to surpass experimental psychology in subtlety and exactitude 
and establish that precisely 75 per cent. of life was composed of 
conduct? But I fear that, as their record has not been pre- 
served, so scientific a genesis of Arnold’s dictum will hardly 
be credited. And so, in the absence of more definite informa- 
tion, we are forced to speculate, and I will hazard an explana- 
tion more consonant, perhaps, with Arnold’s mode of thought. 

Let me conjecture, therefore, that, contemplating on the one 
hand the philistine’s inarticulate belief that conduct is the one 
thing that really matters, and on the other the mystic’s pro- 
found contempt for action, he splits the difference between all 
and nothing. But this would only make conduct one-half of 
life; so the extra quarter was added just to mark Arnold’s pa- 
tronizing sympathy with the feelings of the ordinary man. 

But Matthew Arnold was not a philosopher, and his pro- 
cedure, however it was motived, is not likely to satisfy the 
philosophic mind. The philosopher’s imperious logic does not 
deal in quarters: it is prone to argue aut Cesar aut nullus; if 
conduct be not the whole life, it is naught. And latterly the 
second alternative seems to have grown philosophically almost 
inevitable. For, under the auspices of the Hegelizing “ideal- 
ists,” Philosophy has uplifted herself once more to a metaphy- 
sical contemplation of the Absolute, of the unique Whole which 
includes and transcends all things. Now whether this concep- 
tion has any value for metaphysics is a moot point, on which I 





*An address delivered to the West London Ethical Society on February 
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have elsewhere expressed a decided opinion; but there can 
hardly be a pretence of denying that it is the death of morals. 
For the ideal of the Absolute Whole cannot be rendered com- 
patible with the antithetical valuations which form the vital at- 
mosphere of human agents. They are partial appreciations, 
which vanish from the standpoint of the Whole. Without the 
distinctions of good and evil, right and wrong, pleasure and 
pain, self and others, then and now, progress and decay, human 
life would be dissolved into the phantom flow of an unmeaning 
mirage. But in the Absolute all moral distinctions must, like 
all others, be swallowed up and disappear. The All is raised 
above all ethical valuation and moral criticism: it is “beyond 
Good and Evil”; it is timelessly perfect, and therefore incapa- 
ble of improvement. It transcends all our antitheses, because it 
includes them. And so to the metaphysician it seems an easy 
task to compose the perfection of the whole out of the imper- 
fections of its parts: he has merely to declare that the point of 
view of human action, that of ethics, is not and can not be final. 
It is an illusion which has grown transparent to the sage. And 
sO, in proportion as his insight into absolute reality grows 
clearer, his interest in ethics wanes. 

It must be confessed moreover that metaphysicians no longer 
shrink from this avowal. The typical leader of this philo- 
sophic fashion, Mr. F. H. Bradley, never attempts to conceal 
his contempt for ethical considerations, nor omits a sneer at 
the pretensions uf practice to be heard in the High Court of 
Metaphysics. “Make the moral point of view absolute,” he 
cries,* “and then realize your position. You have become not 
merely irrational but you have also broken with every con- 
siderable religion.” 

And this is how he dismisses the appeal to practice,; “But 
if so, what, I may be asked, is the result in practice? That I 
reply at once, is not my business”; it is merely a “hurtful f 





*“A ppearance and Reality,” p. 500-1. 

fIbid., p. 450. 

tBut does not this “hurtful” reaffirm the ethical valuation which Mr. 
Bradley is trying to exclude? 
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prejudice” if “irrelevant appeals to practical results are allowed 
to make themselves heard.” 

Altogether I can conceive nothing more pulverizing to ethi- 
cal aspiration than chapter 25 of Mr. Bradley’s “Appearance 
and Reality.” * 

And the worst of it all is that this whole treatment of ethics 
follows logically and legitimately from the general method of 
philosophizing which conducts to the metaphysical assumption 
of the Absolute. 

Fortunately, however, there appears to be a natural tendency 
when the consequences of a point of view have been stated 
without reserve, and become plain to the meanest intelligence, 
to turn round and try something fresh. By becoming openly 
immoralist, metaphysic has created a demand for its moral 
reformation. And so, quite recently there has become no- 
ticeable a movement in a diametrically opposite direction, which 
repudiates the assumptions and reverses the conclusions of the 
metaphysical criticism of ethics which we have been consider- 
ing. Instead of regarding contemplation of the Absolute as 
the highest form of human activity, it sets it aside as trivial 
and unmeaning, and puts purposeful action above purposeless 
speculation. Instead of supposing that Action is one thing and 
Thought something alien and other, and that there is not, 
therefore, any reason to anticipate that the pure contemplations 
of the latter will in any way relate to or sanction the principles 
which guide the former, it treats Thought as a mode of con- 
duct, as an integral part of active life. Instead of regarding 
practical results as irrelevant, it makes Practical Value an es- 
sential determinant of theoretic truth. And so far from ad- 
mitting the claim to independence of an irresponsible intelli- 
gence, it regards knowledge as derivative from conduct and as 
involving distinctively moral qualities and responsibilities in a 


*If in any one’s mind any lingering doubts have survived as to the pur- 
port of this philosophic teaching, he has only to turn to the ingenious but 
scmewhat flippant and prolix exposition of the same doctrine in Mr. A. E. 
Taylor’s “Problem of Conduct.” To Mr. Taylor the real problem of Con- 
duct would appear to be why any one should continue to hanker after so 
manifest an absurdity as a rule of conduct. 
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perfectly definite and traceable way. In short, instead of be- 
ing reduced to the nothingness of an illusion, Conduct is re- 


instated as the all-controlling influence in every department of 
life. 

Now, I cannot but believe that all effective ethical effort ulti- 
mately needs a definite basis of assumptions concerning the 
nature of life as a whole, and it is because I am convinced that 
this new method of philosophizing will supply such a basis in 
an almost perfect way, that I am addressing you to-day as its 
earnest advocate. If I am asked for its name, I can only say 
that it has been called Pragmatism by the chief author of its 
importance, Professor William James, whose recent book, “The 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” I dare say many of the 
readers of this JouRNAL have been enjoying. But the name 
in this case does even less than usual to explain the meaning, 
and as the nature of Pragmatism has been greatly misunder- 
stood, and even writers of intelligence and repute have con- 
spicuously failed to grasp it, I must try to put it in a clearer 
light. 

And perhaps I shall best begin by mentioning a few of the 
ways in which Pragmatism may be reached, before telling you 
how it should in my opinion be defined. For a considerable 
prejudice against it has arisen in some minds by reason of the 
method by which Professor James has approached it. 

Professor James first unequivocally advanced the pragmat- 
ist doctrine in connection with what he calls the “Will to be- 
lieve”.* Now this Will to believe was put forward as an in- 
tellectual right (in certain cases) to decide between alterna- 
tive views, each of which seemed to make a legitimate appeal to 
our nature, by other than purely intellectual considerations, 
viz. their emotional interest and practical value. Although 
Professor James laid down a number of conditions limiting the 





*He had, however, laid the foundation of his doctrine as long ago as 1879 
in an article in Mind. And in some form or other the recognition of the 
thing, if not of the name, runs through the whole history of thought. Indeed 
it would be strange if it had been otherwise, seeing that, as we contend, the 
actual procedure of the human mind has always been (unconsciously) 


pragmatist. 
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applicability of his Will-to-believe, the chief of which was the 
willingness to take the risks involved and to abide by the re- 
sults of subsequent experience, it was not perhaps altogether 
astonishing that his doctrine should be decried as rank irra- 
tionalism. 

Irrationalism seemed a familiar and convenient label for the 
new doctrine. For irrationalism is a permanent or continu- 
ally recrudescent phenomenon of the moral consciousness, the 
persistent vogue of which it has always been hard to explain. 
It is ably and brilliantly exemplified at the present day by Mr. 
Balfour’s “Foundations of Belief,’ and, in an extreme and less 
defensible form, by Mr. Benjamin Kidd. And if, instead of 
denouncing it, we try to understand it, we shall not find that it 
is entirely absurd. At bottom indeed it indicates little more 
than a defect in the current rationalism, and a protest against 
the rationalistic blindness towards the non-intellectual factors 
in the foundation of beliefs. And Common Sense has always 
shown a certain sympathy with all such protests against the 
pretensions of what is called the pure intellect to dictate to 
man’s whole complex nature. It has always felt that there are 
“reasons of the heart of which the head knows nothing,” postu- 
lates of a faith that surpasses mere understanding, and that 
these possess a higher rationality which a narrow intellectual- 
ism has failed to comprehend. 

Now if one had to choose between Irrationalism and Intel- 
lectualism, there would be no doubt that the former would have 
to be preferred. It is a less violent departure from our actual 
behavior, a less grotesque caricature of our actual procedure. 
Like Common Sense, therefore, Pragmatism sympathizes with 
Irrationalism in its blind revolt against the trammels of a pe- 
dantic Intellectualism. But Pragmatism does more; it not only 
sympathizes, it explains. It vindicates the rationality of Irra- 
tionalism, without becoming itself irrational; it restrains the 
extravagance of Intellectualism, without losing faith in the in- 
tellect. And it achieves this by instituting a fundamental analy- 
sis of the common root both of the reason and of the emotional 
revulsion against its pride. By showing the “pure” reason to 
be a pure figment, and a psychological impossibility, and the 
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real structure of the actual reason to be essentially pragmatical, 
and permeated through and through with acts of faith, desires 
to know and wills to believe, to disbelieve and to make believe, 
it renders possible, nay unavoidable, a reconciliation between 
a reason which is humanized and a faith which is rationalized 
in the very process which shows their antithesis to be an error. 

That, however, Pragmatism should have begun by interven- 
ing in the ancient controversy between Reason and Faith was 
something of an accident. In itself it might equally well have 
been arrived at by way of a moral revolt from the unfruitful 
logic-chopping and aimless quibbling which is often held to be 
the sum total of philosophy. 

Or again it might be reached, most instructively, by a criti- 
cal consideration of many historic views, notably those of 
Kant and Lotze,* and of the unsolved problems which they 
leave on our hands. Or, once more, by observing the actual 
procedure of the various sciences and their motives for estab- 
lishing and maintaining the “truth” of their various proposi- 
tions, we may come to realize that what works in practice is 
what in actual knowing we accept as “true.” 

But to me personally the straightest road to Pragmatism is 
one which the extremest prejudice can scarce suspect of truck- 
ling to the encroachments of theology. Instead of saying like 
Professor James, “so all-important is it to secure the right action 
that (in cases of real intellectual alternatives) it is lawful for 
us to adopt the belief most congenial with our spiritual needs 
and to try whether our faith will not make it come true,” I 
should rather say “the traditional notion of beliefs determined 
by pure reason alone is wholly incredible. For how can there 
be such a thing as ‘pure’ reason? How, that is, can we so sep- 
arate our intellectual function from the whole complex of our 
activities, that it can operate in real independence of practi- 
cal considerations? I cannot but conceive the reason as being, 
like the rest of our equipment, a weapon in the struggle for ex- 








*Or, as Professor James suggested, and as Prof. A. W. Moore has actual- 
ly done in the case of Locke (see his “Functional versus the Representa- 
tional theory of Knowledge”), by a critical examination of the English 
philosophers. 
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istence and a means of achieving adaptation. It must follow 
that the practical use, which has developed it, must have stamp- 
ed itself upon its inmost structure, even if it has not moulded 
it out of pre-rational instincts. In short, a reason which has 
not practical value for the purposes of life is a monstrosity, a 
morbid aberration or failure of adaptation, which natural se- 
lection must sooner or later wipe away.” 

It is in some such way that I should prefer to pave the way 
for an appreciation of what we mean by Pragmatism. Hence 
I may now venture to define it as the thorough recognition that 
the purposive character of mental life generally must influence 
and pervade also our most remotely cognitive activities. * 

In other words, it is a conscious application to the theory of 
life of a teleological psychology which makes the problems of 
logic and metaphysics appear in a new light, and gives decisive 
weight to the conceptions of Purpose and End. Or again, it is 
a systematic protest against the practice of ignoring in our 
theories of Thought and Reality the purposiveness of all our 
actual thinking, and the relation of all our actual realities to 
the ends of our practical life. It is an assertion of the sway of 
human valuations over every region of our experience, and a 
denial that such valuation can validly be eliminated from the 
contemplation of any reality we know. 

And inasmuch as such teleological valuation is also the 





*This is wider, and I think more fundamental, than any of the definitions 
in Baldwin’s “Dictionary of Philosophy,” (11 p. 321-2) for the reason that 
the logical development of pragmatist method in my essay on Axioms as 
Postulates came out (in “Personal Idealism’) too recently to be available 
for the purposes of the “Dictionary.” I think, however, that intrinsically 
also neither Peirce’s, nor James’, nor Baldwin’s accounts are quite ade- 
quate. In Peirce’s sense, that a conception is to be tested by its practical 
effects, the principle is comparatively unimportant, and, as he says, some- 
what a matter of youthful buoyancy. James’ definition, that the whole 
meaning of a conception expresses itself in practical consequences, does not 
emphasize the essential priority of action to thought, and does not correlate 
it with his own “will to believe.” Baldwin tries to confine it to the genetic 
sphere and to deny that it yields a philosophy of reality. But he fails to 
explain how he can get at reality without knowing it, and how our estima- 
tions of what “truth” is can disregard and become independent of our © 
modes of establishing it. 
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special sphere of ethical inquiry, Pragmatism may be said to as- 
sign metaphysical validity to the typical method of ethics. Ata 
blow it awards to the ethical conception of Good supreme au- 
thority over the logical conception of True and the metaphysi- 
cal conceptionof Real. TheGood becomes a determinant both of 
the True and of the Real. For from the pursuit of the latter we 
may never eliminate the reference to the former. Our ap- 
prehension of the Real, our comprehension of the True, is al- 
ways effected by beings who are aiming at the attainment of 
some Good, and it seems a palpable absurdity to deny that this 
fact makes a stupendous difference. 

I should confidently claim, therefore, that by Pragmatism a 
further step has been taken in the analysis of our experience 
which amounts to an important advance in that self-knowledge 
on which our knowledge of the world depends. Indeed this 
advance seems to me to be of a magnitude comparable with, 
and no less momentous than, that which gave to the epistemo- 
logical question priority over the ontological. 

It is generally recognized as the capital achievement of mod- 
ern philosophy to have perceived that a solution of the onto- 
logical question—What is Reality?—is not possible until it 
has been decided how Reality can come within our ken. Be- 
fore there can be a real for us at all, the Real must be know- 
able, and the notion of an unknowable reality is useless, be- 
cause it abolishes itself. The true formulation therefore of the 
ultimate question of metaphysics must become—What can | 
know as real? And thus the effect of what Kant called the 
Copernican revolution in philosophy is that ontology, the the- 
ory of Reality, comes to be conditioned by epistemology, the 
theory of our knowledge. 

But this truth is incomplete until we realize all that is in- 
volved in the knowledge being ours and recognize the real na- 
ture of our knowing. Our knowing is not the mechanical oper- 
ation of a passionless “pure” intellect, which 

“Grinds out Good and grinds out II, 
And has no purpose, heart or will.” 

Pure intellection is not a fact in nature; it is a logical fiction 

which will not really answer even for the purposes of technical 
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logic. In reality our knowing is driven and guided at every 
step by our subjective interests and preferences, our desires, 
our needs and our ends. These form the motive powers also 
of our intellectual life. 

Now what is the bearing of this fact on the traditional dog- 
ma of an absolute truth and ultimate reality existing for them- 
selves apart from human agency? It would utterly debar us 
from the cognition of “Reality as it is in itself and apart from 
our interests” if such a thing there were. 

For our interests impose the conditions under which alone 
Reality can be revealed. Only such aspects of Reality can be 
revealed as are not merely knowable but as are objects of an 
actual desire, and consequent attempt, to know. All other re- 
alities or aspects of Reality, which there is no attempt to know, 
necessarily remain unknown, and for us unreal, because there is 
no one to look for them. Reality, therefore, and the know- 
ledge thereof, essentially presuppose a definitely directed effort 
to know. And, like other efforts, this effort is purposive; it is 
necessarily inspired by the conception of some good at which 
itaims. Neither the question of Fact, therefore, nor the ques- 
tion of Knowledge can be raised without raising also the ques- 
tion of Value. Our “Facts” when analyzed turn out to be 
“Values,” and the conception of “Value” therefore becomes 
more ultimate than that of “Fact.” Our valuations thus pervade 
our whole experience, and affect whatever “fact,” whatever 
“knowledge’”’ we consent to recognize. If then there is no 
knowmg without valuing, if knowledge is a form of Value, 
or, in other words, a factor in a Good, Lotze’s anticipation * 
has been fully realized, and the foundations of metaphysics 
have actually been found to lie in ethics. 

In this way the ultimate question for philosophy becomes— 
What is Reality for one aiming at knowing what? “Real” 
means, real for what purpose? to what end? in what use? 
And the answer always comes in terms of the will to know 
which puts the question. This at once yields a simple and beau- 
tiful explanation of the different accounts of Reality which are 





*“Metaphysics” (Eng. Tr.) ii p. 319. 
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given in the various sciences and philosophies. The purpose of 
the questions being different, so is their purport, and so must 
be the answers. For the direction of our effort, itself determined 
by our desires and will to know, enters as a necessary and in- 
eradicable factor into whatever revelation of Reality we can 
attain. The response to our questions is always affected by 
their character, and that is in our power. For the initiative 
throughout is ours. It is for us to consult the oracle of Na- 
ture or to refrain; it is for us to formulate our demands and to 
put our questions. If we question amiss, Nature will not re- 
spond, and we must try again. But we can never be entitled to 
assume either that our action makes no difference or that na- 
ture contains no answer to a question we have never thought 
to put. 

It is no exaggeration therefore to contend, with Plato, that 
in a way the Good, meaning thereby theconceptionof a final sys- 
tematization of our purposes, is the supreme controlling power 
in our whole experience, and that in abstraction from it neither 
the True nor the Real can exist. For whatever forms of the lat- 
ter we may have discovered, some purposive activity, some con- . 
ception of a good to be attained, was involved as a condition of 
the discovery. If there had been no activity on our part, or if 
that activity had been directed to other ends than it was, there 
could not have been discovery, or that discovery. 

We must discard, therefore, the notion that in the constitu- 
tion of the world we count for nothing, that it matters not 
what we do, because Reality is what it is, whatever we may do. 
It is true on the contrary that our action is essential] and in- 
dispensable, that to some extent the world (our world) is of 
our making and that without us nothing is made that is made. 
To what extent and in what directions the world is plastic and 
to be moulded by our action we do not yet know. We can find 
out only by trying: but we know enough for Pragmatism to 
transfigure the aspect of existence for us. 

It frees us in the first place from what constitutes perhaps the 
worst and most paralyzing horror of the naturalistic view of 
life, the nightmare of an indifferent universe. For it proves 
that at any rate Nature cannot be indifferent to us and to our 
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doings. It may be hostile, and something to be fought with all 
our might; it may be unsuspectedly friendly, and something 
to be co-operated with with our whole heart; it must respond 
in varying ways to our various efforts. 

Now inasmuch as we are most familiar with such varying 
responsiveness in our personal relations with others, it is I think 
natural, though not perhaps necessary, that the pragmatist will 
tend to put a personal interpretation upon his transactions with 
Nature and any agency he may conceive to underlie it. Still 
even ordinary language is aware that things behave differently 
according as you “treat” them, that e. g., treated with fire 
sugar burns, while treated with water it dissolves. Thus in the 
last resort the anthropomorphism of our whole treatment of 
experience is unavoidable and obvious; and however much he 
wills to disbelieve it the philosopher must finally confess that to 
escape anthropomorphism he would have to escape from self. 
And further, seeing that ethics is the science of our relations 
with other persons, 7. ¢. with our environment qua personal, this 
ultimateness of the personal construction we put upon our 
experience must increase the importance of the ethical attitude 
towards it. In other words our metaphysics must be in any 
case quasi-ethical. 

It may fairly be anticipated, secondly, that Pragmatism will 
prove a great tonic to re-invigorate a grievously depressed hu- 
manity. It sweeps away entirely the stock excuse for fatalism 
and despair. It proves that human action is always a percepti- 
ble, and never a negligible, factor in the ordering of nature, 
and shows cause for the belief that the disparity between our 
powers and the forces of nature, great as it is, does not amount 
to incommensurability. And it denies that any of the great 
questions of human concern have been irrevocably answered 
against us. For most of them have not even been asked in the 
pragmatist manner, and in‘ no case has there been that syste- 
matic and clear-sighted endeavor which extorts an answer from 
reluctant nature. In short, no doctrine better calculated to stir 
us to activity or more potent to sustain our efforts has ever 
issued from the philosophic study. 

It is true that to gain these hopes we must make bold to take 
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some risks. If our action is a real factor in the course of events, 
it is impossible to exclude the contingency that if we act 
wrongly it may be an influence for ill. To the chance of salva- 
tion there must correspond a risk of damnation. We select 
the conditions under which reality shall appear to us, but this 
very selection selects us, and if we cannot contrive to reach a 
harmony in our intercourse with the real, we perish. 

But to many this very element of danger will but add to the 
zest of life. For it cannot but appear by far more interesting 
than the weary grinding out of a predetermined course of 
things which issues in meaningless monotony from the unal- 
terable nature of the All. And the infinite boredom with which 
this conception of the course of nature would afflict us, must 
be commingled with an equal measure of disgust when we re- 
alize that on this same theory the chief ethical issues are eter- 
nally and inexorably decided against us. Loyal co-operation 
and Promethean revolt grow equally unmeaning. For man can 
never have a ground for action against the Absolute. It is eter- 
nally and inherently and irredeemably perfect, and so leaves no 
ground for the hope that the “appearances” which make up our 
world may somehow be remoulded into conformity with our 
ideals. As they cannot now impair the inscrutable perfection 
of the Whole, they need not ever alter to pander to a criticism 
woven out of the delusive dreams of us poor creatures of il- 
lusion. 

It isa clear gain, therefore, when Pragmatism holds out to us 
a prospect of a world that can become better, and even has a 
distant chance of becoming perfect, in a sense which we are able 
to appreciate. The only thing that could be preferred to this 
would be a universe whose perfection could not only be meta- 
physically deduced, but actually experienced: but such a one 
our universe emphatically is not. 

Hence the indetermination which, as Professor James has 
urged * Pragmatism seems to introduce into our conception of 
the world is in the main an advantage. It brings out a con- 
nection with the ethical conception of Freedom and the old 





*“Will to Believe.” p. ix. 
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problems involved in it, which I cannot here consider fully. 
But I need only say this, that no indetermination can be of the 
slightest ethical value which does not vindicate and emphasize 
our moral responsibility. 

And this brings me to the last point I wish to make, viz., 
the stimulus to our feeling of moral responsibility which must 
accrue from the doctrine of Pragmatism. It contains such a 
stimulus, alike in its denial of a mechanical determination of 
the world which is involved in its partial determination by our 
action, and in its admission that by wrong action we may evoke 
a hostile response, and so provoke our ruin. But in addition it 
must be pointed out that if every cognition, however theoreti- 
cal, have practical value, it is potentially a moral act. We may 
incur indeed the gravest responsibilities in selecting the aims 
of our cognitive activities. We may become not merely wise or 
foolish but also good or bad by willing to know the good or the 
bad ; nay our very will to know may so alter the conditions as to 
evoke a response congenial with its character. 

It is a law of our nature that what we seek that we shall, in 
some measure, find. And so, like a rainbow, Life glitters in all 
the colors; like a rainbow also it adjusts itself to every be- 
holder. To the dayflies of fashion life seems ephemeral; to 
the seeker after permanence, it strikes its roots into eternity. 
To the empty, it is a yawning chasm of inanity; to the full, it 
is a source of boundless interest. To the indolent, it is a 
call to despairing resignation; to the strenuous, a stimulus to 
dauntless energy. To the serious, it is fraught with infinite sig- 
nificance ; to the flippant, it is all a somewhat sorry jest. To the 
melancholic, each hope is strangled in its birth; to the sanguine, 
two hopes spring from every grave of one. To the optimistic, 
life is a joy ineffable; to the pessimistic, the futile agony of an 
atrocious and unending struggle. To love it seems that in the 
end all must be love; to hate and envy it becomes a hell. The 
cosmic order, which to one displays the unswerving rigor of a 
self-sufficient mechanism, grows explicable to another only by 
the direct guidance of the hand of God. To those of little faith 
the heavens are dumb; to the faithful, thev disclose the splen- 
dors of a beatific vision. 
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And so each sees Life as what he has it in him to perceive, 
and variously transfigures what, without his vision, were an 
unseen void. But all are not equally clearsighted, and which 
sees best, time and trial must establish. We can but stake our 
little lives upon the ventures of our faith. And, willing or un- 
willing, that we do and must. 

And now in conclusion let me avow that after professing to 
discuss the relations of Philosophy and Life, I must seem to 
have allotted an undue share of my time to the former, and 
to have done little more than adumbrate the practical conse- 
quences of my philosophy. In extenuation I must urge that 
the stream of Truth which waters the fertile fields of Con- 
duct has its sources in the remote and lonely uplands, inter 
apices philosophia, where the cloud-capped crags and slowly 
grinding glaciers of metaphysics soar into an air too chill and 
rare for our abiding habitation, but keenly bracing to the 
strength of an audacious climber. Here lie our watersheds; 
hither lead the passes to the realms unknown; hence part our 
ways, and here it is that we must draw the frontier lines of 
Right and Wrong. And moreover, I believe that in the depths 
of every soul there lurks a metaphysic aspiration to these 
heights, a craving to behold the varied patterns that compose 
life’s whole spread out in their connection. With the right 
guides such ascents are safe, and even though at first twinges 
of mountain-sickness may befall us, yet in the end we shall re- 
turn refreshed from our excursion and strengthened to endure 
the drudgery and common-place that are our daily portion. 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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PERSONAL IDEALISM AND ITS ETHICAL BEAR- 
INGS. 


In a volume entitled “The Limits of Evolution, and Other 
Essays,” published something over two years ago, I set forth a 
new system of Idealism, and illustrated it from several points of 
view, which together cover the three chief fields of human con- 
cern—Science, Art, and Religion. I have called this system 
“Personal Idealism’ because, as I undertake to show, it is 
alone consistent with the existence of a world of genuine per- 
sons, including a personal God. I have been asked to give here 
a brief summary of the system, and to point out whatever im- 
portance it may have for the aims of the higher ethical life. 

The system is closely affiliated with another, with which 
readers of the JouRNAL are probably familiar, advocated by the 
late Thomas Davidson, and called by him Apeirotheism; that 
is, the doctrine of a divine nature, or ideal rationality, dis- 
tributed in an indefinite number of individual minds. I men- 
tion this affiliation, because, although it is unmistakable, it 
came about from studies entirely independent, and without col- 
lusion or even conference. The agreement, so far as it exists 
(and it by no means exists throughout), must be explained as 
an encouraging coincidence, resting on a common connection 
with the same foundations in the history of previous thought: 
two investigators, working quite apart upon a common prob- 
lem, without any knowledge by either of what the other was 
doing, have come out upon a result in the main the same. And 
it is of great interest to note that a third thinker, remote from 
both of us, Mr. McTaggart, of the University of Cambridge, 
has reached a kindred view, closer to Mr. Davidson’s, in fact, 
than my own. 

This common result is the doctrine that the world of abso- 
lute reality is a world of minds, each eternal in the sense of 
being immutably real, self-active, and self-determining; none 
of them is a derivative, or mere result, of the efficient causality 
of any other being whatsoever, though all co-exist in a mutual 
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recognition intrinsic to the essential nature of each. Thus, by 
their eternal (1. ¢., essential) freedom, they constitute a moral 
order, in the profoundest and only proper meaning of that 
phrase. 

But beyond this base-line of agreement, the system as it has 
developed in my own mind diverges in important ways from 
that reached by Mr. Davidson. In the first place, I have to 
dissent from the view recorded in his title of Apeirotheism: | 
am unable to regard as divine any of the individual minds that 
he took account of ; they are, to me, all of a type which I should 
describe as human, in contrast to divine. In the second place, 
I find it necessary, in order to complete the logical circuit of 
the whole world of minds, to recognize in it a member to whom 
the name of God, as designating the absolutely realized perfec- 
tion of Personality, is alone adequate. This supremely per- 
sonal Being, this one and only God, my honored friend did not 
recognize, because, like so many of the members of the Ethical 
Societies who sympathized with his view or were directly in- 
fluenced by his reasonings, he found neither necessity nor war- 
rant for it: he could see no propriety in calling by the name of 
God any one of the eternal society of minds rather than an- 
other. 

I must not burden the pages of this journal with any argu- 
ment upon the point of difference between myself and my la- 
mented friend. I merely wish to set it forth, and to call atten- 
tion to it as vital to the view I name Personal Idealism. Read- 
ers who care to follow up the argument, I must refer to my 
full discussion of the matter, in the fifth and seventh essays of 
my volume.* 

In accordance with this fact ( as I aim to show it) that the 
eternal world is a world of minds falling under the two heads 
of (1) God, and (2) non-divine consciousnesses who yet in their 
eternal aspect constitute with God and with each other an indi- 
visibly harmonious whole, I give to this World of Spirits the 
name of the City of God, following, though with a heightened 





*The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays, illustrating the Metaphysi- 
cal Theory of Personal Idealism. New York: The Macmillan Company; 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1901. 
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meaning drawn from the fact of universal moral autonomy, the 
usage that has prevailed regarding this name from the time of 
the Stoics, and that has been consecrated in Christendom from 
the days of St. Augustine. The characteristic difference be- 
tween God and all the other minds, I find to lie in the posses- 
sion by the latter, and by them only, of a sensuous conscious- 
ness, rising everlastingly, through a serial being in time and 
in space, toward a complete harmony with the eternal ideal that 
is the changeless central essence of each mind, and whose 
proper and only real object is God. In short, the new system 
refers the entire being and linkage of Nature to the minds 
other than God, so far as concerns its efficient causation. God is 
not the creator, in the sense of the literal producer, or First 
Cause, of any mind as such, nor even of that aspect in the con- 
scious life of other minds which we know as their merely 
natural being, whether of psychic states or of physical pro- 
cesses. It is here that the system parts company with such an 
idealism as Berkeley’s, and takes part with that of Kant, or, 
still more closely in some regards, with the earlier theory of 
Aristotle. 

As Final Cause, however, or attracting Ideal, God has, ac- 
cording to this view, absolute and immutable living relations to 
the being of all other minds (as these also, reciprocally, have to 
God’s own being), and likewise to the being even of Nature; 
so that Nature takes its supreme law, the law of Evolution, 
from God’s existence as the eternally-realized Ideal of every 
mind. Hence, as Final Cause, God is at once (1) the Logical 
Ground apart from which, as Defining Standard, no conscious- 
ness can define itself as J, nor, consequently, can exist at all; 
and (2) the Ideal Goal toward which each consciousness in its 
eternal freedom moves its merely natural and shifting being, in 
its effort after complete accord between the two phases of its 
nature, the eternal and the temporal, the rational and the sen- 
suous. 

Thus the system teaches that the two supreme Divine Offices 
celebrated in historic theology, Creation and Regeneration, have 
alike a most real meaning, though indeed not a literal but only 
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a metaphorical one. It invites theology to realize the pressing 
need of now revising and correcting the conception of Creation, 
in a similar metaphorical sense to that in which the conception 
of Regeneration has now for some time been reformed: as the 
latter is now by leading theologians interpreted as the influence 
of a consciously apprehended ideal truth, the purely final causa- 
tion by which the Holy Spirit gains its ends, so let the former 
be for the future read in the corresponding sense of a final 
causation alone. Between mind and mind, between God and 
all other minds, there is no causation but Final Cause; the sole 
realm of Efficient Cause is the realm of Nature, whether physi- 
cal and psychic, objective or subjective ; efficient causation oper- 
ates from the non-divine minds to their natural (or phenom- 
enal) and sensuous contents, or else, in a secondary manner, 
between the serial terms of these. Hence God is in nowise re- 
sponsible for the evil, either natural or moral, that we find in 
the world of experience, but only for the good that gradually 
arises in it; and even for this good, only in chief, and not solely ; 
for to every mind that promotes the good and helps to check the 


evil, belongs indefeasibly the credit of his part in the increase 
of good and the decrease of evil. The evil in the world is 
the product of the non-divine minds themselves: the natural 
evil, of their very nature; the moral, the only real evil, of their 
failure to answer to their reason with their will. 


This brief sketch of the view must suffice as preparation for 
the main task which I have been asked to undertake, namely, to 
exhibit, with some convincing detail, any advantages the sys- 
tem affords to the aims of moral life. To do this I must 
proceed from the foregoing outline in two directions: (1) 
I must clearly show the moral need for the system, by ex- 
posing the moral inadequacy of all the other current philoso- 
phical schemes, even of the many current Idealisms, thus bring- 
ing out more exactly, by the way, the precise and pertinent 
points in which the system is new; and (2) I must then collect 
the several items in which the system displays its worth for 
those who care supremely for moral endeavor. 
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I. 


That the historic systems of philosophy, not only those which 
have been directly influenced by the historic systems of relig- 
ion and theology, but also those which have originated more or 
less in opposition to these, or in correction of them, are un- 
equal to meeting the conditions essential to the existence of a 
moral order and tc the possibility of a moral life in individuals, 
will appear plainly upon a brief analysis of their leading con- 
ceptions. 

They are every one of them (with the single exception named 
below) colored through and through with Creationism, at 
least tacit, and generally conscious and deliberate,—a term by 
which, taken literally, I conveniently designate the reference 
of all realities to a single First Cause, conceived as explain- 
ing existence by being their efficient, or originating, or produc- 
ing Source. In other words, from the fourfold system of 
causes set forth by Aristotle—Material, Formal, Efficient, and 
Final—they all select Efficient Cause as the category which is 
to be primordial in their scheme of explanation; then they have 
this Efficient Cause produce the Material, and mould and 
change it by the Formal, in answer to the Final as its purpose. 
In proceeding so, they no doubt follow a universal historic 
impulse of the human mind, unpurified by sufficient self-criti- 
cism; for this impulse displays itself in all the various systems 
of religion and their accordant theologies. 

This theme of literal creation is so inwrought into the struc- 
ture of historic thinking, that it will require a long struggle on 
the part of criticism to get rid of it. Through the influence of 
the Church and the philosophical schools, it may be said to 
have become in fact institutional, so that combatting it is like 
fighting organized civilization itself. Yet one can make the 
truth clear, that only by the dislodgment of it is the success of 
the deeper principle possible which is the real soul of civiliza- 
tion,—I mean the principle of moral life, the life of duty freely 
followed. 

If we examine the great historic systems, we see that with 
reference to this Creationism they may be thrown into the fol- 
lowing four main groups: 
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First, those that are either (1) the direct theological expres- 
sions of the post-exilic Hebraism which, taking occasion from 
the Eternal Dualism of the Parsees, and correcting it by a mod- 
ified recognition of the Supreme Being of the older Oriental- 
isms, taught a dualism of a monarchotheistic sort-—of a Crea- 
tor, and a creation summoned into existence at a certain date 
by his sheer fiat (e. g., the systems of Augustine, Aquinas, and 
Scotus), or else are (2) philosophical enterprises, undertaken 
in all rational good faith, but silently engendered by the in- 
fluence of this Hebraic doctrine even when they greatly modify 
it (e. g., the systems of Descartes, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, 
the Deists, and, with all his protests, at the last pinch even 
Kant). 

Second, those that for this dualistic and miraculous exercise 
of efficient causation, for creation ex nthilo, substitute the older 
but more rationally continuous view of the immanence of the 
creation in a monistic Creator or Eternal Source, and thus carry 
us back into the current of pantheistic Emanationism dating 
from primeval times. E. g., the systems of Erigena, Nicolas 
Cusanus, Malebranche, Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel ; with 
such later offshoots as in Spencer, Fiske, T. H. Green, the two 
Cairds, Bradley, and Royce,—all tracing back, in the last re- 
sort, to the great oriental philosophies, of which the Vedanta 
is the type. In this group belong, too, unless I quite misunder- 
stand them, the systems of Dr. W. T. Harris, Professor Ked- 
ney, and Professor Macbride Sterrett. 

Third, those that abandon every sort of consciousness as a 
First Principle, drop Final Cause from the list of causes, and 
so make Matter the producing source of every one of its forms, 
through the force supposed to be inherent in it or commanent 
with it. These are the manifold Materialisms, atomic or 
other, from Democritus to Biichner, Vogt, or Dihring. 

Fourth, those that repudiate the search into causes as base- 
less and futile, demand that philosophy, to be sound, shall drop 
metaphysics as well as theology, and confine itself rigidly to ob- 
servational and experimental science, merely describing with 
precision the facts of history and experience. This is Positiv- 
ism, and bears but one noted name, that of Comte, though all 
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the strictly sceptical systems have contributed to it, from the 
Later Academy down to Hume. In its own way, it frees itself 
from Creationism utterly. But this way is the way of con- 
fessed and open Atheism. 

Considering these four groups with reference to their bear- 
ing on the possibility of moral action, we at once throw out the 
third and the fourth, as systems of confessed necessarianism, 
which do not even pretend to furnish any basis for individual 
freedom or for the pursuit of a rational aim (such as fullness of 
life in the whole spirit) from conviction and choice. On the 
ground either of Positivism or of Materialism, Ethics can 
never, properly speaking, be Morals. If it escapes fatalism of 
the hardest sort, with all the consequent hopelessness for most 
it cannot avoid hedonism, nor, in the logical end, an egoistic 
and utterly transient and trivial hedonism. 

We have to confine ourselves, then, in any hope of finding 
conditions adequate for morality—conditions adequate, that is 
for the life of serious duty—to the first and second of our 
groups. But from the second,—the systems of efficient causa- 
tion construed in terms of Monism and Immanence,—the self- 
determining individual is necessarily cancelled. All the par- 
ticular beings involved in the being of the monistic Whole are 
but modes or expressions of the sole self-activity of the 
Whole; they have no activity really their own, but only a de- 
rivative operation, determined by the One. This is either open- 
ly confessed by the supporters of these systems, or, if they at- 
tempt to evade it, they are compelled to end in more or less con- 
cealed confessions of it, despite all their efforts. If anybody 
doubts this, let him attentively read Hegel on this question, or 
T. H. Green, the brothers Caird, and Professor Royce.* 

The first group of systems, the dualistic or literal Creation- 
isms, have, to first impression, a certain appearance of providing 
for the possibility of freedom, and therefore of a genuine moral- 
ity. For it seems nominally possible that a Creator by fiat 





*Let the interested reader consult, particularly, Professor Royce’s 
“Supplementary Essay” in the volume entitled “The Conception of God” 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897), in the chapter where he under- 
takes to deal with the question of the freedom of the individual. 
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might say: “Be thou!—a being with power to perceive and to 
judge, and with will to choose, unpredestined. I create thee 
rational, and leave thee untrammeled.” But not to mention the 
complete contradiction of this which the usual theologies and 
other schemes of predestination introduce, from the need of or- 
ganizing the world-scheme consistently with their monarcho- 
theistic First Principle, it soon appears that Creationism itself, 
even in this dualistic form (which does to some degree extri- 
cate, or appear to extricate, the creature from the embrace of 
the Creator), must logically exclude the possibility of freedom. 
For the Creator cannot, of course, create except by exactly and 
precisely conceiving; otherwise his product would not differ 
from nonentity. The created nature must therefore inevitably 
register the will and the plan of the Creator; and there is really 
no more escaping this under the dualistic scheme than under 
tlie monistic, where the consequence has been fearlessly drawn 
fo. us all, for all time, in the classic illustration of Spinoza con- 
cerning the moving stone, flung from the sling and coming to 
consciousness after the impulse. Aware only of its unimpeded 
movement, and not at all of the impelling start, this would of 
course imagine itself self-moving and free. But those who 
see whence that unhindered movement really comes, know 
better. They know how utterly predetermined are both its 
direction and its rate, by the One who gave it to be. 

So much for the problem of Freedom. There is another, 
also essential to the working fulfilment of a moral life,—I mean 
the problem of Evil. Our third and fourth groups indeed have 
alike no conscious World-Author to blame for evil, but they 
alike reduce all evil to natural evil, since their necessarian sys- 
tems provide no room for blameable wrong in men. Thus they 
furnish no field for the compensation of even natural evil, to 
say nothing of moral, by voluntary good, and therefore they 
force the unreserved acceptance of things as they are. 

Nor is this result escaped by a resort to the second group of 
our systems. Neither Spencerian Agnosticism nor the higher 
forms of evolutional philosophy known as Cosmic Theism or 
Idealistic Monism can avoid making the One Ground of 
Things, whether conceived of as conscious or as unknowable, 
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responsible for all that is in life, the evil as well as the good. 
And the utterly intimate intermingling of the First Cause with 
all of its effects soever, which these monistic systems all imply, 
and in some cases even maintain, renders this responsibility so 
direct and complete as to shock all our ideal sensibilities and 
make reverence for such a Being, vast and mighty as it may be, 
quite impossible,—not to speak of adoring devotion. How 
can we revere that which consciously produces or permits un- 
controlled evil, even on the pretense that it is done for eventual 
good? How worship that which sins in and with us, even if 
this sinning be for ultimate universal penitence and amend- 
ment? Or how can we commit our guidance, devoutly, to that 
of which we cannot say whether it is conscious or unconscious, 
and into whose counsels, or whose drift, if perchance it have 
any, we cannot possibly penetrate? It is condemnation, not 
recommendation of these systems, to any moral mind, when 
their advocates declare, as sometimes they do, that “the God of 
things as they are is the God of things as they ought to be.” A 
mind heartily moral knows better when the poet, however 
plausibly, declares that “whatever is is right.” As moral be- 
ings, we know that much which is is wrong, and is in no way 
palliable, or even to be tolerated, by a good being; yes, that 
our whole business with it is simply to get rid of it, and to 
bring on a state of the world in which it shall no longer have 
room to exist. 

This same responsibility for evil, even for sin, is also carried 
back upon God by the systems in our first group. The predes- 
tinating Sovereign, the universal Maker, cannot escape the con- 
tagion of the evil and the wickedness that pervades the world 
which he creates and from moment to moment sustains. Even 
the natural evil in the world, however regarded as a means of 
greater good, is so extensively administered (if it 1s adminis- 
tered) with a reckless hand, absolutely regardless of the suf- 
fering of conscious beings, as to revolt minds even as little de- 
veloped in goodness as ours. How dare we say that such 
things are wrought even by the consent of divine Justice and 
Love? Still less, surely, dare we say that they are wrought by 
a God’s predestinating edict. 

Vol. XIII—No. 4 31 
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II. 


Under such lights as these, which are shed from what the 
vast majority of thinking men agree is the profoundest and best 
that is in us, all such systems as we have described display their 
final moral incompetency. Let us turn now to the new view, 
the view that abandons both Monism and Monarchotheism, that 
abandons Creationism in both its forms, takes resort to Final 
Cause as the primary and only explanatory principle, and holds 
to an Eternal Pluralism of casual minds, each self-active, 
though all recognizant of all others, and thus all in their cen- 
tral essence possessed of moral autonomy, the very soul of all 
really moral being. How will this view adjust itself to the 
primary conditions of moral life? In answering this, I must 
avoid all practical detail, and confine myself to the universal 
conditions of moral activity. 

(1). The first of these conditions is the reality of moral 
freedom. Upon this the new system is clear, absolutely clear, 
and alone is so. It alone founds the real and the phenomenal 
world in the unqualified reality of a world of individual minds, 
each of them individual in the only sufficing sense—the sense 
of self-active intelligence as well as of complete particular iden- 
tity. It establishes this as a fact in the only way in which such 
establishment is possible; that is, by proving for each mind a 
system of a priori cognition, here following and at the same 
time clarifying the argumentation of Kant, and taking care to 
note, and to refute, the counter-argumentation founded on the 
theory of natural evolution. It provides, too, for freedom in 
both senses : that of spontaneous decision and action, eternally 
and unchangeably adhering to the cause of Right alone; and 
that of choice in alternatives, as these continually present them- 
selves in time,—the ever-recurring alternative between the one 
eternal choice of Right and the manifold and ever-varying 
forms of temporal defect and wrong. 

Not a single one of these causally real individuals is deter- 
mined to his acts by any extraneous efficient causation, not 
even God’s, but each is led wholly by ideal influences, by final 
causation purely, as these ideal influences are apprehended and 
interpreted. The responsibility of each goes back, in the last 
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resort, to his responsibility for right knowledge and right judg- 
ment, the sources of which he possesses in his essence, as know- 
ing a priors. 

The complete reality of freedom is found, however, in the 
possibility of realizing a moral order in the world of experience. 
By this I do not mean the mere maybe-so of such an order, but 
the real power of bringing it about; and the new system pro- 
vides for this, and alone provides for it, first, by the objective 
aspect of its theory of Freedom, and, secondly, by its supplying 
a thorough proof for the doctrine of Immortality. But these 
two matters carry us into further conditions of the moral life, 
and require separate treatment. 

(2). The objective, the socially objective, nature of the self- 
active consciousness. Without this, the moral ideal would be 
nothing but an empty egoism, incapable of transcending sol- 
ipsism, and leading only to a self-centred culture. — Justice 
and benevolence would have no place in such a life, but only 
esthetic self-refinement and self-poise—what the Greeks 
called swgpoctbyvy and we try quite in vain to translate by 
temperance, moderation, self-control, sobriety, and what not. 


But the new theory puts altruism into the very being of each 
spontaneous self, and lodges his necessary recognition of others 
in the very primal intelligent act whereby he defines himseif 
and gives intelligible meaning to his saying J. The sponta- 
neous logical form of this first certainty for each, is thus pri- 
mordially social. By this the system reveals the fact that 


’ 


Kant’s “categorical imperative,” in its final and fully signifi- 
cant form, So act as to regard humanity, whether thine own or 
that of onother, as an End withal, and never merely as a means, 
is in reality the very first principle of knowledge. Hence the 
moral principle gets the desired warrant from intelligence 
which past systems have all failed to give it. The interrupting 
Kantian gap between morality and intelligence is closed ; mor- 
ality itself becomes intellectual—at once itself objective, inclu- 
sive of others equally real with the self, and conferring objec- 
tivity, that is, universally intelligible value, upon the individual 
intelligence. The sources of objective moral judgment in the 
world of time and circumstance are also thus laid open to the 
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experience of each mind, in the power to consult the public 
judgment and to verify or correct the private judgment by it. 

(3). Fulfilled freedom, however, as the experimental reali- 
zation of a moral life, founded in autonomous judgment, de- 
pends upon the Immortality of the Individual, in the sense of 
the everlastingness of his process of experience. On no other 
terms, as Kant has well shown, can the moral person fulfil his 
task. +o win the realization of his divine ideal, the reduction of 
his transitional life under the dominance of his eternal choice 
of the image of God—the image of perfect Holiness, Justice, 
and Love. Now the New Idealism, the organic Rational Plur- 
alism, furnishes the only clear proofs of individual immortal- 
ity, in the sense of an everlasting personal continuance in a 
world of perceptions organized by the presence of eternal 
ideals, supplying power for their eventual victory. But lack of 
space forbids me from here rehearsing these proofs. I must re- 
fer the interested reader to the form of them presented in the 
sixth essay of my book. 

(4). The hope of the real improvement of this present world, 
an improvement in the long run steadfast, by our moral en- 
deavor. With lack of this, there would be moral discourage- 
ment, and the chief use of this life would be merely to find the 
means of departing out of it. Righteousness would only be 
“in Heaven.”” This added essential to moral effort, Personal 
Idealism supplies, with assurance of hope, in its indivisible 
union of the eternal and the temporal worlds; a union in which 
the eternal is the unitary whole, and the temporal the poten- 
tially governed part. More than this, indeed much more, and 
of higher interest, might be said; but more I must here for lack 
of room forbear to say, and must again refer readers to the 
fuller exposition in the first and seventh essays of my book. 

(5). The validity of the belief im the solvability of the 
Enigma of Evil. We can have no hope in moral endeavor in 
a world whose Source and Controller we cannot clear of the 
suspicion of intending or causing evil, or of being in collusion 
with it, or even of conniving at it. We have seen, above, how all 
the systems that work from a single Efficient Cause hopelessly 
fail to attain this clearance of the Cause. I have already hinted 
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at the contrasted success of the new Pluralism. Its God has 
no part whatever in the causation of evil, but the whole of evil, 
both natural and moral, falls into the causation, either natural 
or moral, that belongs to the minds other than God. They 
alone carry in their being the world of sense, wherein alone evil 
occurs or wrong-doing can be made real. This evil pertaining 
to the non-divine is moreover capable of cure, through the im- 
manence of each being’s eternal principle of good and the pres- 
ence to it of the divine Friend and Saviour. So we pass to the 
concluding condition. 

(6). The validity of the belief in God. That is, the belief 
in a real absolutely perfect Person, transcendent of every other, 
immanent in none, except by the presence eternally of his 
Image, or Ideal, before each mind; a real Being, not an Ideal 
simply ; complete in Holiness, Justice, and Love, changelessly 
attentive to every other mind, rationally sympathetic with all 
its experiences, and bent on its spiritual success; its inexorable 
Judge, but also its eternal Inspirer, by his omnipresent reality 
and his ever-present Image in the conscience. 

The absence of objective reality from such an ideal Being, 
its reduction to a subjective ideal simply, as some modern philo- 
sophers caught in an agnostic snare have proposed, would strip 
moral life of the main support for its struggle against wrong. 
Amid the manifold disappointments and discouragements of 
the long battle with defect and wrong, the merely subjective 
ideal would tend to fade out, to decline both in vividness and in 
character, and so cease to attract and adequately guide effort. 
The only adequate support (and it is adequate) is the reality 
of God, the heavenly Judge, the unfailing Beholder and Sym- 
pathizer. To him, the one Absolute Conscience, in every 
moral disaster our conscience turns for assured refuge and cer- 
tain renewal of moral courage and strength. That is the real 
act and infallible function of Prayer. 

I think it may justly be said that the new Harmonic Plural- 
ism furnishes the only valid proofs for the reality of such a 
Being. What these proofs are, I must again spare space by 
avoiding here to recite. For one form they take, let me again 
refer to my volume, in its concluding essay, and also, in a some- 
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what simpler expression, in its fifth. I would point out the 
fact, however, that all other systems professedly theistic draw 
their proofs for the being of their God either from naturalistic 
considerations that must fall short of all attributes properly di- 
vine, while they also unavoidably stain the image of the Most 
High with direct or indirect responsibility for all evil; or they 
rest their case on that fallacious form of the Ontologic Proof 
which unavoidably fails to carry us beyond subjective ideality ; 
or else, as in the moral method of Kant, they lose all hold on 
known reality, and leave God’s being, for its sole support, to 


our fealty toward our moral calling. 
G. H. Howison. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





THE LIMITATIONS OF ETHICAL INQUIRY. 


Success in any of the sciences is so obviously dependent 
upon a clear understanding of their special boundaries and 
method that no apology is necessary for an attempt to define 
more accurately the logical pre-suppositions of ethical in- 
quiry. No advance is possible without a knowledge of what 
are, and are not, its legitimate problems and method. More 
especially the many recent demands for a scientific or, spe- 
cifically, for a psychological treatment of morality raises these 
underlying questions of epistemology and make it imperative 
upon us to understand clearly the purpose of our study. 

There are two pre-suppositions which must be made by 
every special science of a character so simple that it would 
seem an impertinence to mention them were it not that they 
have been apparently ignored by many reputable writers on 
ethics. 

1. No science has to prove the existence of its own subject 
matter, but assumes it as part of the common experience of 
the race. Zoology is not expected to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of living creatures, nor do we demand of mineralogy 
that it prove the reality of minerals. Such sciences take for 
granted the existence of certain phenomena and set them- 
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selves the task of discovering their laws. It is of their es- 
sence as empirical sciences that they assume a given element 
independent of the individual investigator, an element not 
created, but found. These facts once given constitute the ma- 
terials for analysis and interpretation and all the other activ- 
ities of knowledge, but the special science is content to ex- 
plain within its chosen field careless of the reality of its data 
from any other standpoint than its own. The validity of its 
conclusions depends upon the fidelity with which it respects 
these materials of its thought, which are neither proved nor 
constructed, but found. 

In the case of ethics, as the science of moral experience, it 
is no otherwise. The reality of morality is not a fact which 
ethics is called upon to prove, but a datum upon which it 
has to build. The significance of our judgments of a better 
and worse in conduct is indeed the central problem of the 
science, but their reality in human experience is beyond the 
reach of proof. That there is a right and a wrong in every 
situation of life is not a fact we are at liberty to doubt, how- 
ever much we may argue in regard to its interpretation. 
Ethics is not a rational or a priori science in the sense that it 
is independent of experience for it rests upon the actual facts 
of everyday life as solidly as do any of the biological sciences 
upon those of physical life. Just as little as the biologist can 
invent a new life can the moralist invent a new morality. In 
his own person as actor he may indeed contribute to the mo- 
tality to be observed but as thinker and critic he must wait 
upon the results of this creative activity and study them ob- 
jectively as data. Ethics as a science, then, assumes the ex- 
istence of its subject matter, the moral experience of men. 

2. No special science has to prove the possibility of knowl- 
edge about its material, but approaches it directly under the 
supposition that such knowledge is possible. However va- 
rious may be the phenomena of life, the biologist pursues his 
investigations under the tacit assumption that system and 
unity can be found in them and that a science of them can be 
constructed. His problem is, not to prove that a system of 
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them is possible, but to discover what that system actually is, 
The incompleteness of his knowledge is no ground for scepti- 
cism as to its reality, but an incentive to greater labor. 

So, too in ethics, it is no part of that science to demon- 
strate the possibility of a system of our moral experience. 
The rationality of this it takes for granted and finds its prob- 
lem only in the concrete determination of what that system is. 
Conduct may be never so various and apparently inconsist- 
ent, yet its variety is no greater than that of the world of 
physical objects, and the question of knowledge is no more 
pertinent. It is no greater an assumption and no less neces- 
sary that we live in a common world of ends than that we live 
inacommon world of objects. If the judgments we pass 
upon objects be valid not only for ourselves but for others, 
it is no less true that the judgments we pass upon ends holds 
for an experience larger than our own. The moral character 
of murder is not determined by conditions peculiar to myself 
alone, it is not a matter of individual caprice, but depends 
upon conditions valid for all rational beings. So, too, with 
all other judgments in regard to the values of life, they are 
capable of reduction to a rational system. This is the as- 
sumption of all active life and not a matter for ethical proof. 
If the possibility of the validity of the judgment that magnets 
attract iron be not a legitimate problem for physics, neither 
is wrong a problem for ethics. Whether magnets do attract 
iron is a physical question, and whether murder is wrong is 
an ethical one, but the possibility of attaining truth in regard 
to these matters is a problem with which neither has anything 
todo. As rational beings we act upon the supposition that 
there is an ideal order of experience discoverable by thought 
both in the spheres of fact and of value, a supposition without 
which there would be neither knowledge nor conduct and 
which experience is daily proving true. 

In respect of both of these pre-suppositions, therefore, 
ethics is upon the same plane with the natural sciences and is 
under no necessity for calling its foundations in question. It 
is free to start with unquestioned data and to investigate 
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then with uncriticized knowledge. Scepticism in ethics as 
in the special sciences is out of place. 

In the matter of method, again, ethical inquiry must follow 
the general principles of science. Its aim is theoretical, not 
practical or hortatory, and as such its conclusions are explan- 
atory of the material of which it treats. Whatever may be the 
sphere of inquiry, to explain is to exhibit the principle in- 
volved in a given instance, thereby relating it to that ordered 
system of experience we call the real world. The value of 
the principle consists wholly in its unifying power, its refer- 
ence to other possible experience with which it relates the in- 
stance in question, so that the completed system of the 
sciences constitutes an exhaustive index to the otherwise 
baffling complex of reality. To understand is to interpret 
the meaning of an event, scientific laws and concepts being 
the symbols through which this meaning is conveyed. 

To discover this meaning observation and analysis of ex- 
perience can be the only method, since it is the meaning of 
this experience that is sought. The test of truth can be 
found nowhere save in experience itself which alone can con- 
firm or disallow the judgments made in regard to it. When 
science has determined the consistency of the individual judg- 
ments in regard to reality, when it has reduced them to a co- 
herent system by determining the conditions under which the 
single judgments are true, its task is accomplished. Its con- 
cepts and symbols have value only in reference to this system- 
atic unity of experience. 

The method of ethical inquiry must be the same. It, too, 
seeks to interpret the meaning of a given experience in terms 
of universal experience through the exhibition of its princi- 
ple. As the explanation of morality it must look to morality 
itself for the confirmation of its theories and the meaning of 
its terms. The significance of Socrates’ death can be shown 
only by reference to the universal principle involved in his 
voluntary submission to the laws of Athens, and to discover 
this principle there is no other way than the appeal to the ex- 
perience itself in which it is contained. His action is ex- 
plained morally when its place has been found in that system 
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of judgments which constitutes a rational moral experience, 
in the same way that the formation of ice is explained when 
our perceptions of it have been brought into rational unity 
with the rest of our perceptions of the external world. Analy- 
sis and interpretation of actual moral experience is the only 
sound method of ethical inquiry. 

Yet in spite of the fact that ethics uses the same method as 
that employed in the other natural sciences and that it rests 
upon the same pre-suppositions, it is important to note an es- 
sential difference in the nature of its explanatory concepts. 
Even among the physical sciences themselves there is this 
necessary difference in the symbols used, since if they are to 
have explanatory power they must be adapted to the material 
to which they refer. Facts are to be explained in terms of 
other facts like in kind, not in terms of an experience wholly 
different in its nature. Science does indeed ignore differ- 
ences in its abstract procedure and treat the most concretely 
varied objects as if they were alike in kind, as they are from 
a single point of view, but it does so of purpose and with the 
recognition that there are other aspects of the same reality 
whose meanings are not expressed in its single set of con- 
cepts. The real purpose of the sciences in their totality is 
not the ignoring of differences but the complete expression of 
them in a systematic unity. For each of the many aspects 
of reality we must have a different set of symbols if the differ- 
ences of those aspects are to be adequately represented. li 
life is qualitatively different from the non-living it is idle to 
expect that its whole significance can be expressed in sym- 
bols adapted to the latter. The concepts of biology must dif- 
fer from those of physics unless the new aspect is to be ig- 
nored. Every advance in kind demands the employment oi 
a new and higher system of categories, not to supersede the 
old, but to supplement them. 

If this is true as between the special branches of the phys- 
ical sciences, much more is it true between the whole body of 
these sciences and ethics, the difference between which de- 
pends not upon a division of territory among the objects of 
experience, but upon fundamental differences in the aspects 
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which experience presents. This world of our experience 
presents itself as a problem both for our intellect and our will. 
We may, on the one hand, regard it as a series of events to be 
understood, in which our own actions are to be included as 
a part, though a very subordinate part, of the whole. We 
may stand off from our world, subordinate our desires to it, 
and contemplate it as a spectacle in which our wishes count 
jor nothing, and in which our only interest is to understand 
the mechanism of the process. To discover the law of this 
process, the order of this succession, is the goal of our ambi- 
tion. The concept in which that order is expressed is that 
of causality—we seek the causes of the events in our experi- 
ence, the conditions under which they occur. With this term 
we symbolize the rational order of the world irrespective of 
its value. The goodness or badness of an action is a charac- 
teristic with which natural science has nothing to do, save as 
it may serve to explain a causal sequence. Its function is 
completed when it has described the conditions of that 
which is. 

But the world is also a problem for our will, a 
set of materials for our use, a series of possibilities 
to be realized. The objects observed so_ indifferently 
by science are also objects of our human will, the condi- 
tions analysed sc coldly and dispassionately are often circum- 
stances unendurable by man. Though regarded by scictce 
as only a fact among other facts, man is also a fact and power 
in the service of an ideal. The world for him is not a fact to 
be acquiesced in, but a material to be transformed. Life it- 
self is possible only as this active attitude is assumed toward 
experience, only as a series of choices is made between the 
better and the worse. ‘There is involved in human experi- 
ence itself a standard of its worth essential to the existence of 
that experience. To live is not alone to observe, but to se- 
lect, to choose, to hold fast to and realize purposes. It is in 
this selective activity of life that moral experience takes its 
rise and it is with these choices of a better and a worse that 
ethics is concerned. Instead of the scientific judgment, A is 
the cause of B, the unit of moral experience is, .\ ought to be 
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done by B. The predicate in the one case is a law of succes- 
sion, in the other a standard of value. In the one judgment 
the subject is referred to its place in the order of events, in 
the other it is cstimated with reference to a rational system of 
life. Ifthen the explanation of any experience consists in ex- 
hibiting the principle it involves, or in referring it to its place 
in a rational and consistent order of experience, and if exper- 
ience itself presents this twofold aspect, it is evident that ex- 
planation must be of two kinds. We may refer our actions 
to a causal law of occurrence irrespective of their worth, or 
we may just as legitimately refer them to an ideal system of 
values irrespective of their occurrence. 

This two-fold reference of events means the employment of 
distinct categories of explanation. The symbols used in de- 
terinining the objective order of events become inadequate 
when applied to the value of those events. It is insignificant 
to reply that B follows A in time when we ask whether B is 
better than A, in the same way that it would be irrelevant to 
insist that B is better than A when the problem is as to 
whether A is the cause of B. Causality has no significance 
in ethics, nor has obligation in physics. It is no answer to 
the problem of the value of industry to state the conditions 
under which men are industrious, or to give the statistics in 
regard to the prevalence of the habit, or even to show the 
causes in heredity and environment which lead us to expect 
industry in our own case, the question of its worth is quite 
distinct from that of its causal conditions. The ethical prob- 
lem is concerned with what now is worth the doing regardless 
of the antecedents which have made the conditions actual. 
The knowledge of these antecedents, the understanding of 
the history and causal connections of the present bit of exper- 
ience is indeed valuable, but only as bringing clearly before 
us its real nature and furnishing us with the materials upon 
which our iudgment of value is passed, not as giving us the 
standard for that value. The history of a drunkard or of all 
drunkards does not in itself contain the condemnation of the 
vice however much it may add to our knowledge of its nature. 
Our question is not as to our ancestors’ habits but as to our 
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own. On the other hand, this ethical ought has no signifi- 
cance for natural science, whose principle of causality has ref- 
erence solely to the actual order of experience, but, neither 
does it contradict it. The ought of morality does not imply 
a reversal of the natural order, but a judgment upon it from 
the point of view of its value. Socrates ought not to have 
been executed however natural may have been the causes 
which led up to the event. The distinct reality of the real 
and ideal order of experience makes conflict between the two 
impossible. To say that an event ought not to have occurred 
is not to make an assertion in regard to a natural order and 
hence it is not subject to the conditions of such an order. It 
is its reference to a place in a consistent system of human 
values, just as the statement that an event did or did not oc- 
cur is its reference to a place in a consistent system of human 
perceptions. The concept of the good expresses this ra- 
tional system of values and that of obligation the relation of 
this system to the actual human will. 

The modern demand for the application of scientific meth- 
od to ethics, therefore, is justifiable in so far as it involves the 
observation and analysis of actual moral experience, but in so 
iar as it demands also the interpretation of that experience 
in terms of causality it is illegitimate. To base ethics upon 
psychology or anthropology is to ignore the essential differ- 
ence in their subject matter and point of view. The moral 
judgment is indeed a fact in human experience with which_ 
psychology is properly concerned, but it is concerned with it 
wholly as a fact, regardless of its value. The problem for 
ethics to solve is, not that of the genesis or history of this fact, 
but that of its place in a rational system of conduct, its good- 
ness or badness with reference to an ideally desirable life. 
For the solution of this problem the concept of causality is 
as useless as that of purpose for the explanation of mechan- 
ism. The standard by which we value facts is not itself a fact. 


Norman WILDE. 
U 
NIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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THE SEARCH FOR UNITY OF BELIEF. 
I. 


In an endeavor to rise above the clash of ideals of modern 
life and thus find a principle for their reconciliation, one in- 
stinctively turns for light to one or another of those historic 
institutions which have made the elucidation of truth their 
professed aim. As our individual temperament and training 
may dictate, we seek help from religion, from philosophy or 
from science. 

But any estimation of the respecting harmonizing value of 
these branches of inquiry meets an initial obstacle in the vari- 
able and instable significance of the words by which they are 
symbolized to the mind. Each of the terms denoting the three 
institutions just mentioned has two distinct senses, the one 
broad, the other exclusive, which in the process of thought are 
continually and unconsciously interchanged. 

Religion has certainly a valid use in the purport given it by 
Carlyle :—“The thing a man does practically believe; the thing 
a man does practically lay to heart and know for certain, con- 
cerning his vital relations to this mysterious universe, and his 
duty therein.” In this sense every earnest man is religious, 
the sincere agnostic or infidel as well as the priest. For as so 
employed the word stands for the totality of meaning which 
"we are able to derive from the world, for the sum of the ideals 
which we most reverence. And in general this term, possess- 
ing as it does an inherited halo of sanctity, is still used by many 
of those who have given up all belief in the historic faiths, to 
signify what is in the deepest sense their outlook upon life. 
But the word has a narrow intention also, and one quite as 
justifiable. It may stand for religion as it has objectively 
manifested itself in the world. To many it seems, and cer- 
tainly not without reason, that it should be applied not to any 
personal interpretation of things, but to that complexity of 
_ creed and emotional force which has played a specific role in 

human history, and to that particular method of attaining to 
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truth, that special attitude towards life, which in playing that 
role it has characteristically emphasized. 

The almost infinitely numerous shades of meaning inherent 
in the word philosophy may also be separated into two divis- 
ions, the one catholic, the other narrow. If philosophy is love 
of wisdom, few there are who would not assert their right to be 
called philosophers; if it signifies the sum of our best knowl- 
edge about the constitution and meaning of things, it is a uni- 
versal possession. And with such significations as these the 
term is to be found in the pages of polemical literature. But 
equally valid is its more concrete purport. Like religion it may 
stand for an influence that has played a specific part in the 
human drama. In this more definite sense it betokens the 
great historical inquiry into the basic nature of things, together 
with the results which that inquiry has yielded and the particu- 
lar method by which it has been persued. 

A similar dualism of significance is present in the word 
science. As synonymous with knowledge, it is one thing; but 
as representing that particular section of knowledge attained 
by exact and empirical investigation, it is quite another. 
Everywhere in controversial literature may be observed the 
employment of the term in these two senses with seldom a rec- 
ognition of the difference in their meaning. If science is to 
signify all truth ascertained or ascertainable, then it would 
be mere fatuity for religion and philosophy, to attempt to op- 
pose it. But if the term is to stand not for a generic ideal but 
for a historical actuality, for that particular sort of truth and 
method of attaining it which have of late become fashionable in 
civilization, then there may be at least room for debate as to the 
possibility of other points of view. 

The evil inherent in this dual use of the words resides in the 
fact that much of the argument for the more specific historical 
institution is based, often quite unconsciously, on the bias in 
favor of the generic ideal. In reality, so long as the three 
words are employed in their broader import, there is no essen- 
tial difference in their meaning. My general outlook upon life 
represents not only the sum of the most approved knowledge 
to which I have been able to attain, but also my best estimate 
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of the worth of things; it is at once my science, my philosophy 
and my religion. 

It is only when the terms are endowed with their more 
specific implications that they refer to actual and dissimilar 
fields of inquiry. It is therefore requisite that any attempted 
estimation of the respective co-ordinating efficacy of these di- 
verse fields confine itself studiously to the use of the words in 
their narrower and contrastive sense, employing them to re- 
fer not to ideal constructions but to historical realities. 


II. 

In view of the transformation wrought in the constitution 
of modern life through the influence of science, a majority of 
persons not of the distinctively religious temperament feel that 
from this source will issue the truth that shall in part allay the 
turbulence of the age. The history of the progressive exten- 
sion of the scientific method over one field after another gives 
support to such expectation. First exercising its activity in 
those regions most remote from the problems of the human 
heart, science has steadily pressed forward to embrace those 
questions with which the spiritual needs of men are most close- 
ly identified. Two thousand years ago it was busied with the 
principles which govern the constitution and behavior of num- 
bers, areas, and the heavenly bodies. During the last few de- 
cades it has been endeavoring to show that laws rule personal- 
ity as well, that every volition of the human will, every shade 
of feeling in the human heart, is as thoroughly a part of the 
universe of casual necessity as is the circular movement of the 
heavens or the falling of an autumn leaf. The last citadel 
seems to be well-nigh taken, the world appears to lie under the 
heel of science, and all human interests apparently only at its 
sufferance. 

That science will be able to replace those older creeds which 
it has helped to destroy by a constructive ideal of its own, ade- 
quate to the full scope of human nature, is a hope which has 
naturally arisen; yet doubts occur as to the possibility of this 
expectation ever being fulfilled. To reject the results of 
scientific investigation in the many fields where it has amply 
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justified itself, would be, in this age, an anachronism; and to 
believe that having gone so far, science must suddenly stop, is 
to lose sight both of the utter impossibility of setting a sharp 
limit to the quest for law and of the fact that this quest was 
never progressing so fast as it is at present. But in spite of 
these visible truths, certain considerations occur which force 
the conclusion that science, by itself, is wholly incapable of 
providing a unifying ideal for the diverse tendencies of life. 

The essence of an ideal resides in its satisfactoriness: if it 
lack this quality it fails to elicit enthusiasm and therefore ex- 
erts no moving influence. And the ideal which science offers 
humanity is eminently unsatisfactory.. The notion of individ- 
ual immortality has no place in its constitution, yet it does not 
offer any particular hope to the individual here on earth. It 
teaches the lesson that the unit is ruthlessly sacrificed for the 
group. Yet this is not a sacrifice which can inspire the indi- 
vidual with enthusiasm, for as science itself teaches, humanity 
as well as the units which compose it must eventually pass 
away. “The theory of evolution encourages no millenial an- 
ticipations. If, for millions of years, our globe has taken the 
upward road, yet, sometime the summit will be reached and 
the downward route will be commenced. The most daring 
imagination will hardly venture upon the suggestion that the 
power and the intelligence of man can ever arrest the proces- 
sion of the great year.’’* 

Herein is the source of that bitterness in the cup of hemlock 
which science would have us drink with joy: the object of the 
sacrifice is not worth while. If there is no ultimate worth in 
one man there is surely none in a limited series of men. 

Even Mr. Spencer’s millenium, which has given vast satis- 
faction to many a naif defender of the scientific point-of-view, 
would be at the best, passing over the Weismannian objections 
in regard to its very possibility, but a momentary flash of hap- 
piness out of the void. For with reference to eternity, three- 
score-and-ten and a few geological ages are alike infinites- 
simally short. In the end “the uneasy consciousness which 


*Huxley, “Romanes Lecture,” p. 36. 
Vol. XIII—No. 4. 32 
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has arisen in this obscure corner of the universe will be at rest. 
‘Imperishable monuments’ and ‘immortal deeds,’ death itself 
and love stronger than death, will be as though they had never 
been. Nor will anything that is be better or worse for all that 
the labor, genius, devotion and suffering of man have striven 
through countless generations to effect.’’* 

But it may be said, after all, the scientific forecast is based 
on fact, and though it furnish but little hope, it is surely better 
to face the truth like men, and endure, rather than pamper our- 
selves with empty delusions. But such a rejoinder is founded 
on the supposition that the destiny unrolled by science is inev- 
itable. And this is very far from being the case. 

First, even if the universe be wholly mechanical, there is the 
ever present possibility that the scientific provision may be 
wholly upset by the advent of undiscovered factors. Although 
it were possible to outline in considerable detail the trend of 
organic evolution, the whole theory might be controverted and 
its authors wiped out of existence by the intervention of a 
comet from the farther realms of space. Or again, if it be con- 
tended that the race is irrevocably destined to extinction with 
the cooling of the earth, this conclusion may be overthrown by 
the discovery of a method of etherial locomotion ; however im- 
probable such an event may seem, it is still within the range of 
possibility that some future generation of the human race may 
be enabled to migrate, when this planet becomes uncomfortably 
cool, to some other world prepared for its reception. 

This ever-present possibility of the refutation of our prog- 
nostications by the advent of the unconsidered factor is well 
illustrated in the mistakes of science which have slowly forced 
the recognition of the principle that the law of the lower group 
or organism is not the law of a higher. Certain schools of 
sociologists have attempted to derive complete formulae for 
human society from data gathered from the sub-human species ; 
but the garments have always proved too small. Until one 
has seen the tree and the flower they cannot be envisaged from 
the seed. And not otherwise can the butterfly be predicted from 








*Mr. A. J. Balfour, ‘““The Foundations of Belief,” p. 31. 
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the caterpillar, the man from the embryo or the complexity and 
refinements of human society from a community of anthropoid 
apes. The impossibility of absolute prevision arises from the 
incompleteness of science; and none of its devotees voice the 
hope that in actual time this incompleteness will be ended. 
Yet until the last item of knowledge is attained, science cannot 
adopt any but an hypothetical attitude towards the future; un- 
til then there must always be a chance that from the egg labeled 
x may issue any possible sort of untoward event. 

Secondly, if there is an element of freedom in human thought 
and action, then man is not merely swept resistlessly on to his 
destiny, but has power of altering it; and how far this power 
may extend no mere prediction can say. It is true science 
does not and can not countenance free-will; but to base any 
argument on its absence, it must go further than this and show 
conclusively that it does not exist; and this it has not done. 
The experimental psychologist is forced to confess that not 
until every factor which may have entered into the composition 
of the man-machine be perceived, can it be mathematically de- 
termined whether expression exactly equals impression; but 
no one realizes better than the psychologist himself that such 
a complete exposition of the antecedents of human thought and 
action is an ideal impossible of actual attainment. Far, there- 
fore, from science having succeeded in its attempt to explain 
man as a link in a causal chain, it has itself opened up so many 
new vistas of infinite possibility, as to cause that goal steadily 
to recede. Certainly such explanation is, and must evidently 
remain, the aim which science holds before itself; but it is an 
aim that in historic time is clearly not to be realized. And so 
long as it is unattained, science is not in a position to deny the 
possibility of freedom and hence to constrain humanity to 
accept the destiny it proffers. 

The wide-spread popular error that experimentation had 
practically demonstrated man to be a complex machine, is in 
part an expression of disappointed reaction from the earlier 
hope that it might, in its investigations, haply come upon a 
spiritual essence. The expectation of lighting upon the soul 
amid the recesses of the grey matter in the brain, or of con- 
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densing God in a chemical retort for the edification of all be- 
holders, is now, fortunately, almost extinct. But the error 
which succeeded it is more persistent. For close upon the 
heels of the conviction that science is practically incapable of 
giving a mechanical explanation of life, there follows a de- 
claration of the need of “scientific faith.” Even if it is not 
proved, and can never be proved, that absolute necessity rules 
everywhere we must have faith that it does, else, chaos. But 
“scientific faith’ is not scientific. Ascertained truth is scien- 
tific, and working hypotheses are also legitimate; but the ac- 
ceptance of the latter as the former without unimpeachable 
logical proof is but scientific self-abuse. 

The frequent failure to recognize this is doubtless in large 
measure due to the dual connotation of the word faith. It 
may signify the balance of confidence that a theory will turn 
out to be verity; in this sense faith is very properly utilized 
in scientific speculation, for it is only such excess of belief over 
doubt that makes it worth while to seek the truth in one direc- 
tion instead of in another. But the word is also employed to 
symbolize settled assurance where proof, or even a consider- 
able preponderance of evidence, is lacking: thus a man may 
have faith, in spite of the misery on every hand and of his own 
many failures, in the goodness of God and in his own powers. 
In the former sense, faith is the intellectual conviction of logi- 
cal probability, in the latter it is essentially an act of will; in 
the one case final judgment is withheld ; in the other it is free- 
ly and finally rendered. 

The cry for “scientific faith” is almost invariably an attempt, 
under cover of a requisition for purely intellectual faith, to take 
advantage of faith that is volitional ; and although science has 
a right to the former, its demand for the latter is clearly a vio- 
lation of its spirit and basal precepts, and a confession of its 
own limitations. 

And here we come to the final doubt in regard to the possi- 
bility of science uniting the diverse forces of society: it is in- 
capable of finding a dynamic for conduct. Working solely in 
the world of mechanism, any other language than that of 
causal necessity to it is meaningless. With ideal aspiration, 
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belief in myself, my friend or my beloved that refuses to abne- 
gate before a mere balance of unfavorable evidence, immolation 
of self for noble ends, with these things it has no concern. 
From the point of view of science alone there is really no rea- 
son for any solicitude for the good of the greatest number of 
for the welfare of posterity; what is to be, shall be; I can 
neither hasten the momentary happiness of humanity nor re- 
tard its ultimate doom. Nor, aside from the question of 
freedom can the problem be solved by an appeal to the sense 
of justice. Surely it is not “just” that my welfare should 
be wholly subordinated to that of future generations: for 
what did these generations ever do for me? And thus, 
although science may furnish an immeasurable amount of 
knowledge which may be turned to account in the conduct 
of life, it is incapable of creating the sanction for that conduct ; 
it may provide us with law but not with obligation. Though 
it give us never so many ideas about life, it can never furnish, 
in the true sense of the term, an ideal of life. The transmuta- 
tion of an idea into an ideal is an alchemic change that takes 
place beyond the confines of scientific authority and into whose 
mysteries scientific speculation does not penetrate. 


ITI. 


Philosophy in the narrower sense of the term, or meta- 
physics, although it makes but little appeal to the popular mind, 
affords to certain more exclusive circles of thought far more 
hope than science for the emergence of a principle of co- 
ordination. From a survey of the general necessities of the 
situation, however, doubts arise in regard to the possibility of 
this promise being fulfilled. 

A man may approach philosophy in one of two ways: he 
may go to it as a layman, recognizing that he has neither the 
time nor the aptitude for original investigation and seeking for 
the accepted conclusions of the masters; or he may draw near 
its mysteries with the determination to fashion out of them 
his theory of life. But either plan lands him in difficulty. 

If he chooses the path of authority and seeks the results of 
expert investigation, he will find none beyond question. 
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Physicians may agree as to the manner in which a broken bone 
is to be set, but metaphysicians ever dispute as to the right 
method of repairing the ills of the spirit and of supplying the 
inanition of thought. At the present time no school of philo- 
sophy has an assured ascendency. This diversity in results 
in no wise vitiates the worth of metaphysical speculation; on 
the contrary it may rather go to show that such speculation 
is a living activity; but it certainly proves that philosophy no- 
where yields conclusions which may be deemed authoritative. 
When the masters thus disagree, the layman must necessarily 
decline to pledge his faith to the doctrines of any. 

On the other hand if a man decide to plumb the philosophic 
depths for himself, he is confronted by a new set of obstacles. 
As Dr. Bradley has said, no one can hope to accomplish much 
in metaphysics who does not devote his life to it. But where 
one gives one’s life to anything one ceases to be a layman in 
reference to it; hence all but professional philosophers are bar- 
red from seeking assured philosophic beliefs. But even after 
a man has definitely taken on the mantle of his calling and set 
out on his individual voyage of discovery, all is not plain sail- 
ing. Adrift without bearings on the ocean of speculation, and 
consciously seeking originality of thought, he is at last almost 
certain to drift, as history proves, into some little haven of his 
own. And thus the philosophers are scattered, usually far be- 
yond hailing distance of one another, along the illimitable and 
fog-wreathed coasts of conceptual possibility. The evil of 
this issue is plain. Since the diversity in the results of meta- 
physical speculation is due to inherent and ineradicable condi- 
tions, such speculation offers small hope of providing a unifying 
ideal. 

There must also be taken into account the aversion of the or- 
dinary mind for abstract philosophy. The widely spread pre- 
judice against the aroma of extreme apriorism which has al- 
ways clung about it has certainly some real justification for its 
existence, and perhaps metaphysics will never entirely free it- 
self from the tendency to confuse thought and thing, and from 
the habit of relying over-confidently on the mere mechanism 
of reason for the elucidation of ultimate truth. Yet without 
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enlarging on this aspect, it is plain that the difficulty of purely 
philosophical study, and the suspicion, however validly ground- 
ed, as to its methods, have combined to render metaphysics dis- 
tasteful to popular thought. And this creates a strong im- 
probability that any numerically important section of humanity 
could ever be vividly impressed by a creed elucidated and justi- 
fied by metaphysics alone. The language of metaphysics is not 
the language of life and would not be understood; its proofs 
are labyrinthian and would fail to convince; fear of the delu- 
sive strength given an argument by the mere juxtaposition 
of words would keep the majority aloof. It would be easy to 
exaggerate the effect of this antipathy. It is true that great 
thoughts frequently become progressively simplified and so fil- 
ter down to lower intellecutal levels. But on the other hand 
enthusiasm bubbles upward, and no thought so abstruse or un- 
attractive as to be incapable of making a reasonably strong 
appeal to the ordinary mind could exercise a wide-spread popu- 
lar influence. In practice the world is ever swayed by simple 
rallying-cries rather than by systems of metaphysics. 

But above all, speculative philosophy must be considered 
as inherently incapable of providing a synthetic ideal for the 
forces of a new period. That is not its function. In the many 
discussions of the present poverty of literature there has been 
wide-spread misapprehension on this point; usually such dis- 
cussions close with the assertion that a revival of letters is con- 
ditioned on the attainment of a new metaphysic. But this is a 
mistake. Philosophy, like literature, is first of all not a cause 
but a product ; it does not dominate the future but interprets the 
past. 


“Only one word more concerning the desire to teach the world what it 
ought to be. For such a purpose philosophy at least always comes too late. 
Philosophy as the thought of the world does not appear until reality has 
completed its formative process and made itself ready. History thus cor- 
roborates the teaching of the conception that only in the maturity of reality 
does the ideal appear as the counterpart to the real, apprehends the real 
world in its substance, and shapes it into an intellectual kingdom. When 
philosophy paints its grey in grey, one form of life has become old, and 
by means of grey it cannot be rejuvenated, but only known. The owl of 
Minerva takes its flight only when the shades of night are gathering.”* 





*Hegel, “Philosophy of Right.” Preface, Dyde’s Translation, 
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It has been well said that every determinate age has its 
prophet, its poet and its philosopher: its prophet who comes at 
the dawn of the era and gives the people their watchword and 
their religion; its poet who comes in the noon-time of a period 
and voices its greatness ; its philosopher who arrives at the end 
and analyzes its meaning. Religion, literature and metaphysics 
are the respective symbols of the beginning, the climax and the 
close of an age. If the forces of the present time are to be 
codrdinated by a general ideal, the essential spirit, if not the 
form, of the unifying thought must be religious rather than 
metaphysical in character. 


IV. 


Religion and patriotism, observes De Tocqueville with keen 
intuition, are the only forces that can unite society. Since 
now the nations are interconnected by innumerable bonds, the 
necessary synthesist must clearly be world-wide and not na- 
tional ; hence patriotism may be left out of account. 

Yet objections arise even to religion—not to the essentially 
religious spirit and point of view, nor to that which religion 


might be, and perhaps by some of its founders was intended 
to be, but to religion as manifested in the concrete character 
of the particular sects. Certainly the time for purely destruc- 
tive attacks on religious faith has gone by; it is justifying it- 
self now as it has through all the past. Yet certain very real 
obstacles stand in the way of religion furnishing to society a 
unifying ideal. 

In the first place there is, as with philosophy, the difficulty 
existent in the conflict of authority. If we survey the various 
faiths from a point of view external to any one of them we 
are forced to conclude that none occupies a position of com- 
manding importance. In our Western civilization the instinc- 
tive tendency is to look upon Christianity as supreme. Yet 
Buddhism has more adherents and Islamism is growing with 
greater rapidity. Considered objectively, therefore, not one 
of these three sects is entitled to issue authoritative commands. 

There is also to be taken into account the weight of internal 
evidence, the appeal which a faith makes to the reason and to 
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the sense of spiritual values. But after all, the form which 
such an appeal takes is for the most part dependent on objective 
conditions. Thus when a Mohammedan, for instance, refuses 
to accept purely traditional authority for his creed, the chances 
are strongly in favor of his continuing in the faith because his 
inherited racial temperament needs that sort of faith, and be- 
cause to his inherited way of thinking that faith is the only 
logical religion. Few there are, whether European or Asiatic, 
who have not disguised, quite unconsciously, their inherited 
religious predilections beneath a cloak of reason; but such dis- 
guisement can scarcely be said to add greatly to the logical 
worth of faith. Certainly there must be a residuum of valid 
internal evidence ; some creeds must be better than others. But 
the practical difficulty of determining which faith occupies the 
highest place in the scale of value still remains. Individually 
one may solve the problem to one’s satisfaction. But such a 
personal solution, preserving and even accentuating the exist- 
ent diversity, must tend rather towards greater divergence in 
thought than towards unity. 

Besides the variety of the historical creeds, their general em- 
phasis on miraculous interruptions of the course of events tends 
to disqualify them from becoming the source of a coordinating 
influence for the present age. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
modern science and free speculative thought have combined to 
create an aversion to the supernatural in every form. Of late 
the more progressive religions have evinced a desire to mini- 
mize this element which heretofore has been of supreme import- 
ance, and to lay more emphasis on those other aspects of faith 
which are germane to the needs of the time. But it is clear that 
this transposition of values will have to go still further before 
religion can make a dynamic appeal to the spirit of modern life. 

A third impediment in the way of religion is its character 
of “Other-Worldliness.” All the historical faiths have ex- 
emplified this, to their demerit. Since it is all but impossible 
to preserve in practice a mean between extremes, religion, in 
insisting on the importance of another world, has fallen into 
the error of belittling this. In Christianity this other-world 
attitude engendered that antipathy towards the human body 
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and natural emotion which, by a curious irony, was the cause of 
much of the brutality of the Dark and Middle Ages.* It pro- 
duced also that aversion to worldly advancement and natural 
beauty which caused a long and utterly useless pause in the 
practical and fine arts. And finally, it is this other-worldliness 
which has engendered that ominous antagonism to religion 
which is prevalent among the mass of the extreme social re- 
formers; that antagonism which makes them accord assent to 
George Eliot’s celebrated characterization of religion as a so- 
porific to dull the sense of pain in the down-trodden. 

Here also religious emphasis has of late been perceptibly 
coming into line with the needs of the age; yet the tendency to 
other-worldliness, like the insistence on miracle, must clearly 
be considerably lessened before the age can be brought to heed 
the claim of religion that the transient instant has more than a 
transient significance. 

The hope that a harmonizing force might emerge from relig- 
ion is further discredited by another consideration. Religion in 
the abstract is powerless, and the concrete faiths bear always the 
determining and limiting characteristics of their genesis. The 
creed originating in one quarter of the world, and developed 
under local conditions, can not be bodily carried over into an- 
other. The evolution of Javeh or Jehovah from a tribal to a 
national and finally to an international deity, might seem to 
contradict this; but not so, for the Old Testament Jehovah is 
very far from being the Christian God. Only when a faith aris- 
‘ ing in one locality undergoes structural change does it become 
suitable for extension; and no race or people is deeply influ- 
enced by a creed which they themselves have not helped to 
build up: in the end, race always modifies the character of re- 
ligion, as does religion that of the race. To believe that any 
particular faith is, in itself and without modification, adequate 
to the needs of all the world is to lose sight not only of the evo- 
lutionary character of religion, but also of the fundamental 
distinctions in tone and temperament which render every race 
and people unique. If it be that now, for the first time in his- 





*Cf. Galton, “Hereditary Genius,” p. 358. 
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tory, it is a world-civilization whose diverse forces need grasp- 
ing together, then the conclusion follows that only a religion 
which should send its roots deep into the sub-soil of the di- 
verse sections of the human race could be creative of a syn- 
thetic ideal. Such a religion alone could express the need and 
voice the aspirations of each distinct racial genius, and only 
such a religion, by affording a common spiritual language, 
could interpret the alien quarters of the world one to another. 

The possibility that a faith having the qualities of a truly 
catholic origin might be instituted by a new revelation, is 
worthy of consideration. The external conditions of the time 
favor this contingency. The unprecedented interfusion of races 
which is taking place makes possible, from a naturalistic point 
of view, the arrival of a prophet or savior who, affected by 
world-wide influences, might voice the spiritual needs of the 
diverse peoples and thus bring them into harmony. Such a 
spiritual interpreter might perhaps be looked for in India or in 
Japan, where the East and the West, the old and the new, are 
in seething juxtaposition. 

Yet if this be a possibility, it is assuredly scarcely more. If 
an individual were to appear laying claim to divinity, he either 
would or would not make recourse to exhibitions of miraculous 
power. In the one case, if his efforts were successful, they 
would certainly be ascribed in this day and generation to a 
superior, but in no way supernatural control of natural force. 
On the other hand, if he made use of nobility of character and 
the practice of good works, he might be hailed as a leader and a 
guide, as one possessing loftier manhood, but never as a di- 
vinely constituted savior. The world as a whole has been fast 
moving towards a position which causes it to refuse a hearing 
to the claimant of inspiration. This attitude is not to be as- 
cribed to indifference on the part of the world to its salvation; 
it is due rather to the common feeling that the time for gain- 
ing light from any supernatural source has gone bye. How- 
ever great was the opportunity in times past of influencing 
humanity by the testimony of prophecy and divination, that pos- 
sibility evidently no longer exists. 

They who are blind to this fact fail to see that the world 
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is ever changing. If life is always travelling in a circle, end- 
lessly repeating the same experiences and continually demand- 
ing a repetition of the same ideal call, then it certainly were 
hardly worth the living. But on the contrary, each particular 
age seems to have had its own peculiar significance, its own 
characteristic need, and to have found its Star of Bethlehem 
in a special quarter of the heavens. Certain levels are past 
in religious experience, as in artistic creation and in social or- 
ganization, never to return. Every great period seems to have 
had an intuitive anticipation of the direction whence its illu- 
mination was to come, to have sensed the dawn-light before it 
became visible to consciousness. In the past, prophet and sa- 
vior appeared when the ear of the age was keyed to respond 
to the note of inspiration. But in modern times the hope of at- 
taining an ideal from supernatural revelation has long been 
fading. Now, the world is prepared to hearken only to a very 
different message—one that must issue not from the external 
world but from the depths of the personality and from the 
heart of the race. 
V. 

Science, philosophy and religion, therefore, seem alike inca- 
pable of bringing the conflicting aspirations of the time into 
harmony. Each is lacking in some of those elements necessary 
in the elaboration of an ideal which should respond to the com- 
plex demands of modern life. But this inability does not nec- 
essarily imply any lack of worth or absence of truth in these 
branches of inquiry. It is evidently solely due to the fact that 
each has a particular point of departure for its quest, follows 
a unique method, and gives emphasis to special aspects of re- 
ality ; and the determinations which give it power for a special 
purpose become limitations when that purpose is generalized 
into a search for the purport and significance of reality as a 
whole. 

Each of these alike is the offspring of human thought; each 
alike is a human interest. And no emanation from a single 
branch of the human intelligence can do justice to the whole 
of that intelligence, or respond to the complex need of the 
personality behind it. Man as he exists in the world to-day will 
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refuse to be inspired by any hypothesis, which, holding that 
mechanism is universal, makes of him a mechanical puppet ; he 
will turn away in scorn from any theory which is so bound up 
in abstractions as to neglect the pulsing value of concrete fact; 
and he will refuse to be convinced by that creed which, failing 
to recognize the ordiliness and worth of the present universe, 
lays chief stress on miraculous interruptions to the course of 
events, and which would wholly subordinate the values of this 
world to those of another. 

It is true, in the past unifying ideals have been based on nar- 
rower conceptions of existence: religion and patriotism have 
played this part, as De Tocqueville said, sometimes in turn, 
sometimes united. But it is to be remembered that in previous 
eras cerain sides of human nature have been developed at the 
expense of others, and a single point of interest has sufficed to 
become the nucleus about which the attention crystallized. In 
ages surcharged with religious excitement and among nations 
waging incessant war, religion and patriotism, singly or to- 
gether, would be adequate to induce unity of thought and effort. 
But in our time the conditions are different. Certainly the 
present age, like previous periods, has over-emphasized a special 
side of human nature: in contradistinction from the earlier and 
more emotional eras, it has become fond of the purely cognitive 
way of approach to reality. But on the other hand, it is the na- 
ture and function of cognition to examine all things. Hence, 
instead of our attention being fixed on one section of life it is 
dissipated over the visible and invisible universe. The age 
has become amazingly intricate in constitution; and a com- 
plex period requires a complex enlightenment. For the first 
time the world has seriously taken up with the comparative 
and eclectic view of things; and hereafter any partial view must 
fail to satisfy. 

Thus the conclusion thrusts itself inevitably upon us that 
modern social effort can in a measure be harmonized, and the 
aspirations of the individual be to some extent satisfied, only 
by an outlook upon life which, while avoiding the particular 
evils inherent in these more special fields of speculation, will 
vet blend something of the definiteness and solidarity of science, 
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some measure of metaphysical depth of vision, with the driy- 
ing force and unifying power of religion. For if man is a lover 
of law, he is also a lover of freedom; if he is ever searching for 
abstract truth, he is equally unwilling to forego his delight in 
that actuality which impinges upon the senses. And and theo- 
retical outlook which would narrow the scope and lessen the 
richness of reality by leaving any of these interests out of ac- 
count must henceforward fail of enduring influence. 


FREDERICK HAMMOND. 
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THE PRACTICAL MAN AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


PuHILosopnHy suffers the distinction of being regarded as an 
essentially academic pursuit. The term philosophy, to be sure, 
is used in common speech to denote a stoical manner of ac- 
cepting the vicissitudes of life; but this conception sheds little 
or no light upon the meaning of philosophy as a branch of schol- 
arship. The men who write the books on Epistemology or On- 
tology, are regarded by the average man of affairs, even though 
he may have enjoyed a “higher education,” with little sympa- 
thy and less intelligence. Not even philology seems less 
concerned with the real business of life. The pursuit of phil- 
osophy appears to be a phenomenon of extreme and somewhat 
effete culture, with its own peculiar traditions, problems and 
aims, and with little or nothing to contribute to the real enter- 
prises of society. It is easy to prove to the satisfaction of the 
philosopher that such a view is radically mistaken. But it is 
another and more serious matter to bridge over the very real 
gap that separates philosophy and common sense. It is the aim 
of the present paper to accomplish something towards that end. 
Such an aim is realized when philosophy is seen to issue 
from some interest that is of vital importance to human life; 
or when, after starting in thought at a point where he deals with 
ideas and interests common to all, one is led by the inevit- 
ableness of consistent thinking into the sphere of philosophy. 

There is but one starting-point for reflection when all men 
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are invited to share in it. Though there be a great many special 
platforms where special groups of men may take their stand to- 
gether, there is only one platform broad enough for all. 
This universal standpoint, or common platform, is life. It is 
our more definite thesis, then, that philosophy, even to its most 
abstruse technicality, is rooted in life; and that it is inseparably 
bound up with the satisfaction of practical needs, and the so- 
lution of practical problems. 

Every man knows what it is to live, and his immediate ex- 
perience will verify those features of the adventure that stand 
out conspicuously. To begin with, life is our birthright. We 
did not ask for it, but when we grew old enough to be self-con- 
scious, we found ourselves in possession of it. Nor is it a gift 
to be neglected, even if we had the will. As is true of no other 
gift of nature, we must use it, or cease to be. There is a unique 
urgency about life. But we have already implied more, in so 
far as we have said that it must be used, and have thereby re- 
ferred to some form of movement or activity as its inseparable 
attribute. To live is to find one’s self compelled to do some- 
thing. To do something—there is another implication of life: 
some outer expression, some medium in which to register the 
degree and form of its activity. Such we recognize as the en- 
vironment of life, the real objects among which it is placed; 
which it may change, or from it it may suffer change. Not 
only do we find our lives as unsolicited active powers, but find, 
as well, an arena prescribed for their exercise. That we shall 
act, and in a certain time and place, and with reference to cer- 
tain other realities, this is the general condition of things that 
is encountered when each one of us discovers life. In short, 
to live means to be compelled to do something under certain 
circumstances. 

There is another very common aspect of life that would not 
at first glance seem worthy of mention. Not only does life, as 
we have just described it, mean opportunity, but it means self- 
conscious opportunity. The facts are such as we have found 
them to be, and as each one of us has previously found them for 
himself. But when we discover life for ourselves, we who 
make the discovery, and we who live, are identical. From that 
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moment we both live, and know that we live. Moreover such is 
the essential unity of our natures, that our living must now 
express our knowing, and our knowing guide and illuminate 
our living. Consider the allegory of the centipede. From the 
beginning of time he had manipulated his countless legs with 
exquisite precision. Men had regarded him with wonder and 
amazement. But he was innocent of his own art, being a con- 
trivance of nature, perfectly constructed to do her bidding. 
One day the centipede discovered life. He discovered him- 
self as one who walks, and the newly awakened intelligence, 
first observing, then foreseeing, at length began to direct the 
process. And from that moment the centipede, because he 
could not remember the proper order of his going, lost all his 
former skill, and became the poor clumsy victim of his own 
self-consciousness. This same self-consciousness is the incon- 
venience and the great glory of human life. We must stumble 
along as best we can, guided by the feeble light of our own 
little intelligence. If Nature starts us on our way, she soon 
hands over the torch, and bids us find the trail for ourselves. 
Most men are brave enough to regard this as the best thing of 
all; some despair on account of it. In either case it is ad- 
mittedly the true story of human life. We must live as separate 
selves, observing, foreseeing and planning. There are two 
things that we can do about it. We can repudiate our natures, 
decline the responsibility, and degenerate to the level of those 
animals that never had our chance; or we can leap joyously to 
the helm, and with all the strength and wisdom in us, guide 
our lives to their destination. But if we do the former, we 
shall be unable to forget what might have been, and shall be 
haunted by a sense of ignominy; and if we do the second, we 
shall experience the unique happiness of fulfilment and self- 
realization. 

Life, then, is a situation that appeals to intelligent activity. 
Humanly speaking, there is no such thing as a situation that is 
not at the same time a theory. As we live we are all theorists. 
Whoever has any misgivings as to the practical value of theory, 
let him remember that, speaking generally of human life, it is 
true to say that there is no practice that does not issue at 
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length from reflection. That which is the commonest experi- 
ence of mankind, is the conjunction of these two: the thought 
and the deed. And as surely as we are all practical theorists, 
so surely is philosophy the outcome of the broadening and 
deepening of practical theory. But to understand how the prac- 
tical man becomes the philosopher, we must inquire somewhat 
more carefully into the manner of his thought about life. 

Let any one inspect the last moment in his life, and in all 
probability he will find that his intellect was employed to dis- 
cover the means to some end. He was already bent upon some 
definite achievement, and was thoughtful for the sake of se- 
lecting the economical and effectual way. His theory made his 
practice skillful. So through life his knowledge shows him 
how to work his will. Example, experience and books have 
taught him the uses of nature and society, and in his thought- 
ful living he is enabled to reach the goal he has set for the next 
hour, day or year of his activity. The long periods of human 
life are spent in elaborating the means to some unquestioned 
end. Here, again, is the curious truth that we wake up in the 
middle of life, already making headway, and under the guid- 
ance of some invisible steersman. When first we take the busi- 
ness of life seriously, there is a considerable stock in trade in 
the shape of habits, and inclinations to all sorts of things that 
we never consciously elected to pursue. Since we do not begin 
at the beginning, our first problem is to accommodate ourselves 
to ourselves, and our first deliberate acts are in fulfilment of 
plans outlined by some predecessor that has already spoken for 
us. The same thing is true of the race of men. At a certain 
stage in their development men found themselves engaged in 
all manner of ritual and custom, and burdened with concerns 
that were not of their own choosing. They were burning in- 
cense, keeping festivals, and naming names, all of which they 
must now proceed to justify with myth and legend, in order 
to render intelligible to themselves the deliberate and self-con- 
scious repetition of them. Even so much justification was 
left to the few, and the great majority continued to seek that 
good which social usage countenanced, and individual predis- 
position confirmed. So every man of us acts from day to day 
Vol. XIII—No. 4 33 
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for love’s sake, or wealth’s sake, or power’s sake, or for the 
sake of some near and tangible object; reflecting only for the 
greater efficiency of his endeavor. 

But if this be the common manner of thinking about life, 
it does not represent the whole of such thought. Nor does it 
follow that because it occupies us so much, it is therefore cor- 
respondingly fundamental. Like the myth-makers of old, we 
all want more or less to know the reason of our ends. Here, 
then, we meet with a somewhat different type of reflection upon 
life, the reflection that underlies the selection of ideals. It is 
obvious that most ends are selected for the sake of other ends, 
and so are virtually means. The poor boy or girl fights for years 
to secure a college education. This definite end has been adopted 
for the sake of a somewhat more indefinite end of self-advance- 
ment, and from it there issues a whole series of minor ends, 
which form a hierarchy of steps ascending to the highest goal of 
aspiration. Now upon the face of things we live very unsystem- 
atic lives, and yet were we to examine ourselves in this fash- 
ion, we should all find our lives to be marvels of organization. 
Their growth, as we have seen, began before we were con- 
scious of it; and we are commonly so absorbed in some particu- 
lar flower or fruit that we forget the roots, and the design of 
the whole. But a little reflection reveals a remarkably unitary 
adjustment of parts. The unity is due to the dominance of a 
group of central purposes. Judged from the standpoint of 
experience, it seems bitter irony to say that everyone gets from 
life just what he wishes. But a candid searching of our own 
hearts will incline us to admit that after all, the way we go 
and the length we go, is determined pretty much by the kind 
and the intensity of our secret longing. That for which in the 
time of choice we are willing to sacrifice all else, is the formula 
that defines the law of each individual life. All this is not in- 
tended to mean that we have each named a clear and definite 
ideal which is our chosen goal. On the contrary, such a con- 
ception may be almost meaningless to some of us. In general 
the higher the ideal the vaguer and less vivid is its presenta- 
tion to our consciousness. But, named or unnamed, sharp or 
blurred, vivid or half-forgotten, there may be found in the 
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heart of every man that which of all things he wants to be, that 
which of all deeds he wants to do. If he has had the normal 
youth of dreaming, he has seen it, and warmed to the picture 
of his own imagination ; if he has been somewhat more thought- 
ful than the ordinary, his reason has defined it, and adopted it 
for his life; if neither, it has been present as an undertone 
throughout the rendering of his more inevitable life. He will 
recognize it when it is named as the desire to do the will of 
God, or to have as good a time as possible, or to make other 
people as happy as possible, or to be equal to his responsibilities, 
or to fulfil the expectation of his mother, or to be distinguished, 
wealthy or influential. This list of ideals is miscellaneous, and 
ethically reducible to more fundamental concepts, but these are 
the terms in which men are ordinarily conscious of their most 
intimate purposes. We must now inquire respecting the na- 
ture of the thought that determines the selection of such an 
ideal, or justifies it when it has been unconsciously accepted. 

What is most worth while? This obviously depends upon 
what is possible, upon what is expected of us by our own na- 
tures, and upon what interests and concerns are conserved by 
the trend of events in our environment. What I had best do, 
presupposes what I have the strength and the skill to do, what 
I feel called upon to do, and what are the great causes that are 
entitled to promotion at my hands. It seems that we cannot 
separate the ideal from the real. We may some of us feel that 
our fundamental ideal is an immediate utterance of conscience, 
as mysterious in origin as it is authoritative in expression. In 
such cases we may feel willing to defy the universe, and ex- 
patriate ourselves from our natural and social environment, 
for the sake of the holy law of duty. Count Tolstoi has little 
to say of the possible or the expedient or the actual, and is sat- 
isfied to stand almost alone against the brutal facts of usage 
and economy. We all have a secret sense of chivalry, that 
prompts, however ineffectually, to a like devotion. But 
that which in such moral experiences appears to indicate a 
severance of the ideal and the real, is, if we will but stop to 
consider, only a severance of the ideal and the apparent. The 
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martyr is more sure of reality than the adventurer. He is con- 
vinced that though his contemporaries and his environment be 
against him, the more fundamental order of things is for him. 
He believes in a spiritual world more abiding, albeit less ob- 
vious, than the material world. Though every temporal event 
contradict him, he lives in the certainty that eternity is his. 
Such an one may have found his ideal in the voice of God and 
His prophets, or he may have been led to God as the justifica- 
tion of his irresistible ideal; but in either case, the selection 
of his ideal is reasonable to him in so far as it is harmonious 
with the ultimate nature of things, in so far as it stands for the 
promise of reality. In this wise, thought about life expands 
into some conception of the deeper forces of the world, and life 
itself in respect of its fundamental attachment to an ideal, im- 
plies some belief concerning the fundamental nature of its en- 
vironment. 

But lest in this account life be credited with too much gravity 
and import, or it seem to be assumed that life is all knight- 
errantry, let us turn to our less quixotic, and perhaps more 
effectual man of affairs. He works for his daily bread, and for 
success in his vocation. He has selected his vocation for its 
promise of return in the form of wealth, comfort, fame, or 
influence. He likewise performs such additional service to his 
family and his community as is demanded of him by public 
opinion and his own sense of responsibility. He may have a 
certain contempt for the man who sees visions. This may be 
his manner of testifying to his own preference for the ideal of 
usefulness and immediate efficiency. But even so he would 
never for an instant admit that he was pursuing a merely con- 
ventional good. He may be largely imitative in his standards 
of value, recognizing such aims as are common to some time or 
race; nevertheless none would be more sure than he of the 
truth of his ideal. Question him, and he will maintain that his 
is the reasonable life under the conditions of human existence. 
He may maintain that if there be a God, he can best serve Him 
by promoting the tangible welfare of himself and those de- 
pendent upon him. He may maintain that, since there is no 
God, he must win such rewards as the world can give. If he 
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have something of the heroic in him, he may tell you that since 
there is no God, he will labor to the uttermost for his fellow- 
men. Where he has not solved the problem of life for himself, 
he may believe himself to be obeying the insight of some one 
wiser than himself, or of society as expressed in its customs 
and institutions. But no man ever admitted that his life was 
purely a matter of expedience, or that in his dominant ideal he 
was the yictim of chance. In the background of the busiest 
and most preoccupied life of affairs, there dwells the conviction 
that such living is appropriate to the universe, that it is called 
for by the circumstances of its origin, opportunities and des- 
tiny. 

Finally, the man who makes light of life has of all men the 
most transparent inner consciousness. In him may be clearly 
observed the relation between the ideal and the reflection that 
is assumed to justify it. 


“A moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste— 
And lo! the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
The nothing is set out from—... ” 


“We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show.” 


Where the setting of life is construed in these terms, there 
is but one natural and appropriate manner of life. Once believ- 
ing in the isolation and insignificance of life, one is sceptical of 
all worth save such as may be tasted in the moment of its pur- 
chase. If one’s ideas and experiences are no concern of the 
world’s, but incidents of a purely local and transient interest, 
they will realize most when they realize an immediate gratifica- 
tion. Where one does not believe that he is a member of the 
universe, and a contributor to its ends, he does well to mini- 
mize the friction that arises from its accidental propinquity, 
and to kindle some little fire of enjoyment in his own lonely 
heart. This is the life of abandonment to pleasure, accompan- 
ied by the conviction that the conditions of life warrant no more 
strenuous or heroic plan. 

In such wise do we select ideals, or justify them when half- 
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unconsciously adopted. In each case, the pursuit of an ideal 
implies a belief in its validity. Such a belief will invariably ap- 
pear when the groundwork of the daily living is laid bare by 
a little reflection. And if our analysis has not been in error, 
there is something more definite to be obtained from it. We all 
believe in the truth of our fundamental ideals, but we believe, 
besides, that such truth involves the sanction of the universe 
as a whole. The momentousness of an individual’s life will be 
satisfied with nothing less final. For every individual, his life 
is all his power and riches, and is not to be spent save for the 
greatest good that he can conceive. Life is as irrevocable as it 
is unique, and is not willingly submitted to caprice. Possibly 
the felt magnetism of the ideal must always remain a mystery, 
but even so, it may represent more or less of wisdom and en- 
lightenment. He who stands where he sees much, will find 
himself attracted quite differently from what would be the case 
were his view more limited. To know of many possibilities is 
to be sensitive to many affinities, and the best selection de- 
notes the greatest wealth of experience. It is not necessarily 
true that he who has seen more will in all cases pursue the 
higher ideal, for instinct or authority are often better sources 
of aspiration than is experience. But the validity of the ideal 
is determined at last by the wealth of the experience from 
which it issues. We trust instinct and authority because we 
believe them to represent such experience on the part of the 
race as a whole, or on the part of God. He whose knowledge is 
broadest and truest would know best what is of most worth. 
On this account, most men can see no more reasonable plan of 
life than obedience to God’s will, for God in the abundance of 
his wisdom, and since all eternity is plain before him, must see 
with certainty that which is supremely worthy. We mean, 
then, that the selection of our ideals shall be determined by the 
largest possible knowledge of the facts pertaining to life. We 
mean to select as one would select who knew all about the ante- 
cedents and surroundings and remote consequences of life. In 
our own weakness and finitude we may go but a little way in 
the direction of such an insight, and may prefer to accept the 
judgment of tradition or authority, but we recognize a distinct 
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type of knowledge as alone worthy to justify an individual’s 
adoption of an ideal. That type of knowledge is the knowledge 
that comprehends the universe in its totality. Such knowledge 
does not involve completeness of information respecting all 
parts of reality. This, humanly speaking, is both unattainable 
and inconceivable. It involves rather a conception of the kind 
of reality that is fundamental. For a wise choice of ideals, 
it is unnecessary that we should know many matters of fact, 
or even specific laws, provided we are convinced of the inner 
and essential character of the universe. Some of the alterna- 
tives are matters of every-day thought and speech. One can- 
not tell the simplest story of human life without disclosing 
them. To live the human life means to pursue ideals, that is, 
to have a thing in mind, and then to try to accomplish it. Here 
is one kind of reality and power. The planetary system, on the 
other hand, does not pursue ideals, but moves, unconscious of 
itself, with a mechanical precision that can be expressed in a 
mathematical formula, and is representative of another kind 
of reality and power. Hence a very common and a very prac- 
tical question : is there an underlying law like the law of gravi- 
tation, fundamentally and permanently governing life, in spite 
of its apparent direction by ideal and aspiration? Or is there 
an underlying power like purpose, fundamentally and per- 
manently governing the planetary system and all celestial 
worlds, in spite of the apparent control of blind and irresistible 
forces? This is a practical question because nothing could be 
more pertinent to our choice of ideals. Nothing could make 
more difference to life, than a belief in the life or lifelessness 
of its environment. The faiths that generate or confirm our 
ideals always refer to this great issue. And this is but one, 
albeit the most profound, of the many issues that arise from the 
desire to obtain some conviction of the inner and essential 
character of life. Though so intimately connected with practi- 
cal concerns, these issues are primarily the business of thought. 
In grappling with them, thought is called upon for its greatest 
comprehensiveness, penetration and self-consistency. By the 
necessity of concentration, thought is sometimes led to forget 
its origin and the source of its problems. But in naming itself 
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philosophy, thought has only recognized the definiteness and 
earnestness of its largest task. Philosophy is still thought 
about life, representing but the deepening and broadening of the 
common practical thoughtfulness. 

We who began together at the starting-point of life, have 
now entered together the haven of philosophy. It is not a final 
haven, but only the point of departure for the field of philoso- 
phy proper. Nevertheless that field is now in the plain view of 
the man who occupies the practical standpoint. He must recog- 
nize in philosophy a kind of reflection that differs only in ex- 
tent and persistence from the reflection that guides and justi- 
fies his life. He may not consciously identify himself with any 
one of the three general groups which have been characterized. 
But if he is neither an idealist, nor a philistine, nor a pleasure- 
lover, surely he is compounded of such elements, and does not 
escape their implications. He desires something most of all, 
even though his highest ideal be only an inference from the gra- 
dation of his immediate purposes. This highest ideal repre- 
sents what he conceives to be the greatest worth or value in the 
universe. And his conception of the greatest worth is based 
upon the largest generalization that he can make or borrow. 
The complete justification of his ideal would involve a true 
knowledge of the essential character of the universe. For 
such knowledge he substitutes either authority or his own im- 
perfect insight. But in either case his life is naturally and 
organically correlated with a thought about the universe in its 
totality, or in its deepest and essential character. Such thought, 
the activity and its results, is philosophy. Hence he who lives 
is, ipso facto, a philosopher. He is not only a potential philoso- 
pher, but a partial philosopher. He has already begun to be a 
philosopher. Between the fitful or prudential thinking of some 
little man of affairs, and the sustained thought of the devoted 
lover of truth, there is indeed a long journey, but it is a straight 
journey along the same road. Philosophy is neither accidental 
nor supernatural, but inevitable and normal. Philosophy is not 
properly a vocation, but the ground and inspiration of all voca- 
tions. In the hands of its devotees, it grows technical and com- 
plex, as do all efforts of thought, and to pursue philosophy 
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bravely and faithfully is to encounter obstacles and labyrinths 
innumerable. The general problem of philosophy is mother of 
a whole brood of problems, little and great. But whether we 
be numbered among its devotees, or their beneficiaries, we 
shall do well to have discovered, and to remember that phil- 
osophy is continuous with life. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





THE ETHICS OF ST. PAUL. 


In Christianity religion and ethics were interwoven from the 
very beginning. Whether the latter element were not the 
stronger, we may not stay to enquire. Enough let it be to 
point out its prominence. “Eo religiosior quo justior” one of 
the early apologists declares to be the standard of membership. 

In the ethical development within the church no teacher 
counts for more than Paul. He was born with a craving for 
righteousness. The Jew shut out from politics and society, 
uneasy with a sense of something amiss with his nation, spent 
his energies in cherishing his religious aspirations by obser- 
vance of the “law of Moses,” a system of conduct which en- 
circled and shaped all his activities from the highest to the 
lowest. 

In this system Paul was bred up and served it with filial de- 
votion from his youth. But the parent could not in the end 
provide sufficient sustenance for its nursling. 

This code of conduct awoke in the mind of the young aspir- 
ant, both approval and resistance. It is the effect of all law, 
religious or social, in some stages of human growth. Whilst 
it remains outside the individual, imposed by authority, en- 
forced by penalty, it may extort acknowledgment of excellence 
but it appears a harsh friend. It curtails freedom. It stands 
in the way of inclination and often rouses rebellion, so making 
matters worse. This effect was powerfully felt in a system of 
control so far-reaching as that of the Jews. 

Paul’s first idea of goodness, the keeping of the command- 
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ments, led to moral enlightenment at the cost of painful exper- 
ience. He found himself divided against himself. He dis- 
covered morality to lie in the adjustment of two parts of his 
nature, the desires and the mind, the flesh and the spirit, the 
human and the divine. 

In this struggle what could help to a successful issue? Con- 
science? Paul it seems rightly conceived this to be not an in- 
dependent faculty but reason discerning between higher and 
lower in choices of action. This perception found in all men 
comes to decisive clearness by debate in the tribunal within. 
It was perhaps more serviceable to the heathen than to the Jew, 
who possessed an embodied conscience in his written laws. 
Yet written or unwritten it could only enjoin more often with 
“Thou shalt not” than with “Thou shalt.” It could not rescue 
or reinforce the baffled performer in his struggle. Before suc- 
cess could be gained there must be a harmonizing of the inner 
discord, a subordination of Flesh to the Spirit. 

Deliverance comes through a new conception of goodness. 
Paul felt as keenly as any modern writer the necessity of “good 
will” to give value to moral action. No amount of good 
works, duties performed at the bidding of law or conscience, 
could avail towards personal righteousness as long as they 
were rendered as a tribute levied by an outward authority even 
the highest, or for the purchase of personal safety. Only a 
man in the right condition could act rightly from within. The 
tree must be good before it could bear good fruit. 

To attain this end Paul worked out his theory, of great orig- 
inality in his day, of which the keyword is “faith.” This I 
take to be the equivalent in religious phrasing of “good will,” 
the attitude of soul towards God which creates goodness. The 
grasp of the divine which is the expression of the man’s desire 
for it, gives a new quality to all his doings. They are no 
longer the fulfilment of commandments laid upon him by the 
strong hand of the Lawgiver. They are the willing outflow of 
his energies. 

Law changes its nature, passes within and becomes the 
method of working out the true nature of man as well as the 
divine purpose. Man’s welfare and the glory of God are one. 
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The new conception brings with it regenerative power, the 
“old” man gives place to the “new” man. This is the crea- 
tion of the “Spirit of life” in Christ Jesus, a phrase which may 
be fairly paraphrased—the idea of manhood as presented in 
Jesus the Christ. 

This rescued Paul from unsuccessful struggle, from domin- 
ation of evil. It brought a feeling of unity. It concentrated 
the will upon one aim—the development of the man after the 
image of Him that created him. To work out one’s own sal- 
vation was to attain ever more closely to the truth and com- 
pleteness of human nature. This could not be done in indi- 
vidual isolation. It was only in the Christian company such 
development was possible. It could not prosper out of a social 
organism. By the give and take of society alone could all 
sides of the Christian character be drawn out and enriched. 
Paul advanced towards the more modern view of organic unity 
of society. His own was not quite so wide. It was true for 
him within the circle of Christian believers. There he saw 
the manifoldness of the Christ idea, working itself out in many 
men by mutually helpful complements. 

What is the goal of this development? Now it is the per- 
fect man evolved more and more completely by the growing 
advance of society. For Paul it was Jesus of Nazareth, no in- 
dividual specimen of humanity, for apart from his historical 
existence he had become the type of manhood so completely 
that events in his actual life repeat themselves in the moral life 
of the Christian. He is the second man, a life giving idea re- 
newing itself in all receptive souls. “In Christ,” a favorite 
phrase of Pauline mysticism, looked at outwardly tells how the 
Christian man’s activity moves within the circle of the Christ 
life, is inspired and controlled by it. The great moral en- 
deavor is to attain more entirely to it on all sides, to grasp it in 
practice, to realize the Master, or rather to allow him to realize 
himself in us. 

The individual with all his mutually assisting companions 
moves on towards the mark of his high calling, the consumma- 
tion of human excellence—the full grown or complete man in 
an environment fitted to maintain him always at the highest 
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pitch of attainment. What are the features of the model man, 
the contents of the character to be achieved? 

At first sight, to look for instance at the fruits of the Spirit 
(the Christ idea), the virtues of self-restraint and self-repres- 
sion stand out most prominent. Indeed it is noteworthy that 
the few references (in Paul’s letters) to the actual facts of the 
story of Jesus all point toward self sacrifice and service of 
others (Christ pleased not himself, etc.). Yet throughout 
self assertive virtues hold their place. In the claim for indi- 
vidual freedom and independence, in his favorite military meta- 
phors, in his insistence on the duty of searching for truth, in- 
tellectual excellence—the fullness of Paul’s ethics may be seen. 

We find him saying, “Work out your own salvation,” im- 
mediately after presenting a picture of Christ in all humility 
doing the will of the Father even to the Cross. It is a moral 
task then to be accomplished, the working out in themselves 
(“your own’) of a like character. 

In the same letter written at Rome where his mind, keenly 
responsive to all surroundings, must have come into contact 
with the popular culture of the day, he embraces for thought 
and action all that has been accepted as good by the many, all 
that has been approved as worthy by the wise, all that mankind 
has stamped for virtue by its praise. 

The will of God, the means and end of spiritual transforma- 
tion wherein we seem to hear the sound of a direct voice from 
heaven, is explained in the universal judgment of men, “what 
is good and acceptable and perfect.” 

Religion is morality recognized as the crown and comple- 
tion of life. Be it for the individual or for the society the end 
is the same, “spirit, soul and body preserved entire without 
blame,” “a glorious church not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing.” 

The very exaltation of Jesus the Redeemer of humanity 
represents the reward, we might say the result of his moral 
action, of his obedience, his unselfish humility, his unshrinking 
fulfilment of his life work. 

This dominant ethical strain of the Apostle keeps him alive, 
makes him intelligible for us to-day, in spite of his Jewish ac- 
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cent, of his methods of argument learnt in the Rabbinical 
schools. His largeness of manhood appeals to us powerfully. 
He approaches to modern ways of thinking at many points. 

1. In his endeavor to get down to fact for the base of his 
theories. He holds, for instance, Rabbinic views of the origin 
of sin, but he founds his argument on the actual condition of 
the Jewish and Roman world of his time, or on-the facts dis- 
cerned by looking within himself and recalling his own moods 
and conduct. May we not see the same tendency in the curi- 
ous use of the sacred term “law” in connection with sin and 
death? We must not color this word with a tinge of modern 
science. It signifies authority, imperiousness of demand. Not 
only has righteousness its law, but unrighteousness too puts 
forth in a strange way its claim. Even the fleshly has its 
rights, shall we say? At any rate a power which it may push 
too far and exert a destructive sway. 

2. In making the idea of perfect manhood the regulative 
principle of ethics. 

3. In perceiving the necessity of the interchange by social 
union, of impulse, suggestion, and example, to attain this per- 
fection in each part as well as in the whole. 

4. In his hints of a progressive order in human development 
—first the natural then the spiritual—a process of 
evolution from the lower to the higher in the individual if not 
in the race. 

5. In combining two strains of moral teaching, the Hebra- 
istic and the Hellenic—the one thriving by self-sacrifice, the 
other by self-realization. These rivals, it is sometimes as- 
serted, cannot form alliance. In Paul’s writings, we find to- 
gether utter self surrender to the will of another; (“I no longer 
live, but Christ”) and the straining activity after perfection. 
These two not merely live side by side; they work in with one 
another; partners in the same business. In this mysticism 
man does not lose but rather finds himself in the divine. 

The sacrifice of the false, anarchic, sense-bound, makes way 
for the reign of the rational and spiritual self; for be it ever 
remembered, conformity to Jesus Christ was for Paul the reali- 
zation of the true man after the divine pattern. 
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Close as was the union between religion and conduct in the 
mind of Paul, we do him no wrong, rather set him in a truer 
light, by taking apart the ethical part of his creed. It forms 
the backbone of his character, no less than of his theology. The 
passion for righteousness of his early days never ceased to 
burn. It glowed with purer, stronger flame, the longer it 
burned. 

His conversion marked a change of belief and method, not a 
change of purpose. It was a new start in the old direction. 
He held on in quest of that betterment, the dream of his youth, 
which his Christian faith, bringing within reach, helped him to 
realize. And still we hear him in his later years, crying with 
unabated eagerness, “I press forward.” 

R. Bren. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


STuDIES IN PoLiTIcAL AND Socrat Eruics. By David G. 
Ritchie, M. A., LL. D. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902. 


This book is a collection of eight papers all of which have ap- 
peared in some form in print before. Several of them have ap- 
peared in this JouRNAL, while some have been published separ- 
ately as pamphlets. With few exceptions they were in the first 
instance written either for ethical societies or for societies with 
similar aims and of like popular constitution. The essays are 
therefore primarily intended for persons whose intellectual habits 
and aims are practical rather than speculative. The author states 
in his Preface that “anyone trained in philosophical studies who 
may look into this volume may, perhaps, have to be reminded that 
the essays and addresses, from the circumstances of their origin 
or first publication, are ‘exoteric discourses.’” From the explana- 
tion which follows this description, it would seem that the author’s 
aim in these chapters has been twofold. He has sought to steer 
clear of discussions on the philosophic basis or first principles of 
ethics and, on the other hand, to reach conclusions of practical 
value from premises with regard to which there is general agree- 
ment. Dr. Ritchie has realized his intention with complete suc- 
cess. The premises which he assumes as points of departure are 
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such that few would care to gainsay or deny. They consist of 
the principles which are embraced under the name “evolutionary 
utilitarianism” and which imply “that faith in the value and mean- 
ing of human society and human history which is implied in all 
serious political and social effort.” We are of opinion that there is 
great need and ample room for books written from this standpoint. 
In an essay on “The scope and limits of the work of an Ethical So- 
ciety,” (“Practical Ethics” chap. I) such a standpoint is defined 
with great care and ciearness by the late Dr. Sidgwick, and its adop- 
tion is recommended in lectures and discussions where the primary 
aim is action rather than knowledge. The passage in which the 
writer just alluded to sums up his views seems to apply so 
well to the aims and methods of Dr. Ritchie’s “Studies” that 
no apology is necessary for transcribing it. “The region in which 
we are to move I conceive as, philosophically, a middle region, the 
place of intermediate ethical generalization which we are content 
to conceive in a rough and approximate way, avoiding fundamen- 
tal controversies as far as we can; while from a religious point of 
view it is a secular but not therefore irreligious region, in which 
we pursue merely mundane ends but yet not in a worldly spirit.” 
(“Practical Ethics,” p. 15). 

The subjects which are discussed in the spirit and from the 
standpoint described in this quotation include some of the more 
interesting and familiar topics belonging to Sociology or Politics. 
The treatment is throughout lucid, suggestive, and extremely inter- 
esting. As we are told in the Preface, the same subject is often 
approached from various starting-points, so that the different pa- 
pers qualify or supplement one another. And although the titles 
of the various chapters suggest perhaps only a remote connection 
between their subjects, the presence of certain dominant ideas 
throughout gives to the book a real unity. 

The most important chapters in the book are chapters I, VII 
and VIII, which deal with “Social Evolution,” “The Ultimate 
Value of Social Effort” and “Free Will and Responsibility” re- 
spectively. In these are found the ruling ideas which the re- 
maining chapters exemplify and impress in more concrete fashion. 

The first essay deals with the application of biological concep- 
tions to social phenomena. This is a subject which Dr. Ritchie 
has cleverly handled in some of his previous books. The chief 
interest of the present essay lies in the much needed correctives 
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which it supplies to the more vague and sweeping generalizations 
occurring in Mr. B. Kidd’s “Social Evolution.” 

Chapter VII contains the ruling thought of the book. Here 
the author states the case for a humanist position in ethics—i. ¢. 
the view that apart from all supernatural sanctions the individual 
ought to regulate his conduct by reference to what the highest 
well-being of the community requires. On this view the sanction 
of religion may be replaced by a “social faith” which is based 
partly on a knowledge of past history and partly on the actual 
intuitive solidarity of human beings. Such a faith, it is alleged, 
may be substituted without prejudice to the interests of morality, 
for the sanction of the old faith. It would perhaps be unfair to 
complain that Dr. Ritchie does not succeed in proving the com- 
plete adequacy of such a “social faith” to the needs of a moral 
life. Such a proof would require an appeal to metaphysics which 
he has decided to exclude from the discussion. A more relevant 
objection, though not one to which much importance can be at- 
tached, is that in stating the argument from history, the author 
seems to underrate the extent to which the humanitarian spirit is 
itself the result of the very sanction, which it is, on the humanist 
view, made to replace. In this connection one may refer to the 
view of a writer whom we have already quoted. After tracing 
the development of the feeling of regard for humanity and of 
philanthropy in pre-Christian times, he adds—“still the utmost 
point that this development reached fell considerably short of the 
standard of Christian charity.” (Sidgwick’s “History of Ethics,” 
p. 122). 

The life which is sustained and inspired by “social faith” is a 
life of active citizenship and of work done for the good of others. 
The practical realization of this faith and the conditions under 
which such realization is possible supply subjects for the remain- 
ing chapters of the book. If we except the chapter on “War and 
Peace,” which was written for this JouRNAL, Jan., 1901, these 
contain scarcely any controversial matter. The other subjects 
dealt with are “Equality,” “Law and Liberty,” “Civic Duties and 
Party Politics,” “1792—year 1.” 

In the chapter on “War and Peace” the exposition seems at 
times wanting in clearness. The author does not distinguish be- 
tween two standpoints which it is important to keep apart—the 
standpoint of the historian and that of the statesman. The his- 
torian judges the moral character of events, including wars, after 
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they have occurred and in the light of their effects upon the de- 
velopment of civilization. The standpoint of the statesman, on 
the other hand, is prospective. He has as yet no results to guide 
him and he must decide without their aid. It may thus happen 
that each of two rival nations may claim to represent “the higher 
civilization.” It does not therefore appear that Dr. Ritchie’s cri- 
terion is of much value except for purposes of retrospective judg- 
ment. 

The closing chapter is on “Free Will and Responsibility.” The 
discussion which contains an excellent refutation of indetermin- 
ism is subservient to the practical aim of the book. If the will is 
determined by motives and these in turn by the character and cir- 
cumstances of the individual, the importance of putting individu- 
als in good surroundings and of giving them strong motives to 
choose rightly is at once realized. 

All the essays are extremely interesting and fresh, and are 
written in a style that is always lucid, and often vivid and pi- 
quant. They are, moreover, pervaded by an irrepressible opti- 
mism which indicates the possession in a large measure by the 
author of the faith he so ably inculcates on others. 


W. JENKYN JONES. 
UNIverSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANIZATION OF POLITICAL ParTIES: By 
M. Ostrogorski. Two volumes. Translated from the French 
by Frederick Clarke, M. A., with a Preface by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P. London: Macmillan & Co., 1902. Pp. Iviii, 


627, 793- 


It would be difficult to improve upon the criticism of this re- 
markable book, which Mr. Bryce has contributed by way of a pre- 
face. Mr. Bryce does ample justice to its merits. M. Ostrogorski 
has filled a gap in political science. There was room for a treatise 
which should take Party Organization and Party Machinery for 
its specific subject, and should endeavor to treat these phenomena 
of modern politics “with a fullness commensurate to the im- 
portance of the part which they play to-day in modern govern- 
ments.” The systems of Party Organization in America and in 
Great Britain “have now found in M. Ostrogorski a singularly 
painstaking and intelligent student.” It is indeed a sociological 
Vol. XIII—No. 4 34 
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document of the highest interest and importance—an original and 
valuable contribution to the pathology of party government. For 
M. Ostrogorski is a remorseless as well as an indefatigable analyst. 
And it is at this point Mr. Bryce breaks in with a “note of mild 
dissent” without presuming to say how far the system of party 
machinery in America is as black as it is painted by M. Ostrogor- 
ski. Mr. Bryce has no doubt that the author’s description—a 
minute and, on the whole, accurate, as well as fair description— 
is considerably out of perspective. He believes that the particular 
facts and incidents which M. Ostrogorski states are, taken one by 
one, almost always correctly stated ; but it is the writer’s “tendency 
to assume these facts and incidents to be more generally typical of 
English political methods as a whole than I believe them to be, and 
the omission of qualifying considerations, such as perhaps only an 
Englishman can fully appreciate, may make his account suggest 
to those who do not possess an independent knowledge of England 
a judgment too unfavorable.” I should fully endorse this judg- 
ment. It is remarkable how true and how minutely true M. 
Ostrogorski’s description really is; but then it is not the whole 
truth. His study of “the machine” is at once too external and too 
abstract. On the other hand, the facts have never been so skill- 
fully marshalled or so systematically handled ; and however much 
we-may be inclined to qualify M. Ostrogorski’s judgments, or de- 
mur to some of his generalizations, he has certainly written a book 
which donne furieusement ad penser—a book which no good 
citizen can afford to overlook. Not only is the subject, as Mr. 
Bryce says, of the highest significance, as being at once an inter- 
esting branch of political science, and also an important branch of 
politics as an art, but it is handled in a striking and masterly 
fashion. 

As regards M. Ostrogorski’s remedy for the evils of party or- 
ganizations, most persons will probably agree with Mr. Bryce in 
thinking his scheme “either impossible to introduce, because too 
much oppopsed to existing notions and habits, or impossible to 
work, or perhaps open to both these objections.” M. Ostrogorski 
would get rid of “permanent” parties altogether: he regards them 
as at once superfluous and mischievous. He would substitute a 
system of ad hoc parties, so to speak; and to make it work he 
would favor a scheme of “preliminary polls’—the system of 
“leagues” and of the preliminary poll being all that is required to 
“rehabilitate” Hare’s original system of proportional representa- 
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tion. There is much in M. Ostrogorski’s suggestions that is not- 
able and interesting; but his “plan” is certainly not convincing. 
It is difficult not to agree with Mr. Bryce that Party Organiza- 
tion has come to stay; that it is a logical and inevitable conse- 
quence of party government in a large democracy; and M. Os- 
trogorski has not been more successful than any other philosopher 
in showing us how it is possible to get rid of party government 
itself. 

But here again, whatever we may think of M. Ostrogorski’s con- 
clusions there is no doubt that he has called attention, in a most 
striking way, to the evils and dangers of the party system as it 
exists in America and (to a less degree) in Great Britain; and 
he has demonstrated the necessity of bringing it into greater sub- 
jection to the democratic ideal. Students will find his volumes not 
only replete with facts, but penetrated with acute observation, and 
pervaded throughout by a high ideal and a noble enthusiasm. 


SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND PREVENTIVE PHILANTHROPY. By Joseph Lee, 
Vice-President of the Massachusetts Civic League, with an In- 
troduction by Jacob A. Riis. New York: The MacMillan Co. 


1902. 


Wealth of information on the subjects treated, sanity of judg- 
ment (with a touch of humor, often a test of sanity) and a genuine 
democratic spirit mark this little volume, which is one of a series 
on “American Philanthropy of the Nineteenth (sic) Century,” 
edited by Herbert S. Brown. It is the work of a scholar, able to 
state clearly in an opening chapter the essence and limitations of his 
subject, and yet abounds with details which are evidently the re- 
sult of first-hand study, observation and experience. Savings and 
loans, the home, vacation schools, playgrounds for small children 
and playgrounds for big boys (a significant separation), baths and 
gynasiums, outings, boys’ clubs and industrial training are some of 
the topics treated. I know of no single book so useful to the practi- 
cal philanthropist and “settlement” worker. It is a book to give one 
encouragement too, for a large part of the philanthropic effort re- 
corded dates from the year 1887 (when, by the way, Dr. Coit’s 
“Neighborhood Guild,” afterwards the “University Settlement,” 
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was started in New York—was not Mr. Weston’s “Neighborhood 
Guild” in Philadelphia started about the same time?), and half 
of it, Mr. Lee thinks, dates from 1897—such has been the extraor- 
dinary acceleration of effort and achievement within the last few 
years. 

It would be impossible to summarize the mass of detailed infor- 
mation and suggestion given in this volume, but I must claim space 
for one or two general observations by the author that are of in- 
terest to the ethical and sociological student. Mr. Lee tells us that 
in order to understand the philanthropy of the present day, it is nec- 
essary to note that its motive has shifted and is shifting, from a 
motive felt by one class to do good to another class, into a motive 
that it can be entered into by all, which takes as its object not the 
helping of one sort of people, but the building up of the better life 
of the community (p. 7). This is a significant change. The 
standpoint is not that of the individual, but of the member of the 
community, the socius. Hence the method is co-operative, as far as 
possible—not doing for, but doing with other people. Mr. Lee 
tells of the model town of Pullman—apparently on the physical 
side, as he says, “a miracle of wise planning and capable admin- 
istration,’ without pauperism and almost without crime. “If,” says 
the author, “Thomas Carlyle, Kipling, and the other believers in the 
duty of the strong and the wise to utterly control and manage the 
weak and foolish, are right, then Pullman was as near heaven as 
we can get on this earth.” But, he adds, “the fact that, heaven or no 
heaven, it was not popular with the employés is, I think, one more 
example of the fact that man cannot live by bread alone, or even 
by drainage, theatres, and libraries supplied by an alien will, and 
that there are some merits in democracy which those who judge 
government purely by its outward results have not learned, as yet, 
to realize (pp. 103, 104). How easily Mr. Lee handles his subject 
and masters it is shown, too, by his remark about the artistic house- 
hold industries that have sprung up under the auspices of two 
women in Deerfield, Mass.—these activities “ought not, perhaps, 
to be classed as philanthropy, because philanthropy so successful 
as that is not philanthropy, but rises into a higher sphere, that of 
citizenship.” As an instance of the author’s mingled sanity and 
humor, let me quote what he says of the American custom of clos- 
ing the school yards after school hours: “As soon as the children 
are let out we close the yards, for fear, apparently, that they might 
become of some use.” He dismisses the reason usually alleged, 
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that the children will do mischief if they are allowed inside, and 
says, “The real reason appears to be that the janitors do not like 
the trouble involved in having the yards open; and as everybody 
knows, the function of the school janitor is to direct the school- 
committee (p. 144). It is interesting to learn that it has been the 
law in New York City since 1895, that no school house shall be 
constructed without an open-air playground attached to or used in 
connection with the same.’”’ This law is called by Mr. Lee the 
“favorite law” of Mr. Riis, who contributes a characteristic and de- 


lightful introduction to the book. 
Wm. M. SALTER. 


CHICAGO. 


THE MAKING oF Citizens: A Study in Comparative Education. 
By R. E. Hughes, M. A., B. Sc. The Walter Scott Publishing 
Co. 


Mr. Hughes thus announces his purpose in writing this volume 
of the Contemporary Service Series: “It is our aim here to paint, 
with as light a brush as possible, four pictures showing how 
these four countries [England, France, Germany and the United 
States], like good mothers, endeavor to prepare their future citizens 


for life.” The book, then, deals mainly with the externals of edu- 
cation—with the organization, financing, and curricula of schools, 
and only incidentally and indirectly with the real inner spirit of the 
national educational processes. We may say at once that this 
main aim is very well carried out. Mr. Hughes gives us a very 
convenient and lucid summary of the organization of the schools 
in the four countries, though the omission of the universities leaves 
the picture incomplete. Unfortunately the book was written 
just before our whole English system was reorganized by the bill of 
last year, so that most of what Mr. Hughes says of the schools of 
England and Wales is now only of historical interest, and will 
need re-writing when a second edition of the work is called for. 
The only reference to the new system the book contains is in a 
very brief appendix. But, putting this aside, we do not know 
where so much information as to foreign school systems can be 
so conveniently found as in Mr. Hughes’ work. It ought, there 
fore, to be peculiarly valuable at this juncture when the new edu- 
cational authorities in England are making a fresh departure 
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in school organization. Of course such a summary cannot be sum- 
marized ; it can only be commended. 

When dealing with the deeper questions of real educational 
life we find Mr. Hughes generally sound on the most fundamental 
point that a school system must be judged by its relation to the 
national character. “Any system of training which would tend to 
crush national aptitudes and characteristics must be condemned; 
whereas any system, crude though it be, which tends to develop 
these must receive commendation.” And, consistently with this he 
gives us the by no means needless warning that “to Germanize the 
English school, it would be necessary to Teutonize the Saxon.” 
Yet in several passages he speaks as if there could be an absolutely 
best system of schools out of relation to any particular form of na- 
tional life. | We have here the first example of a constantly 
recurrent inconsistency which much mars the book. On p. 235 
we read that “Germany possesses a system of secondary schools 
which is the admiration of the pedagogic world. . . . It en- 
deavors to meet the needs of all classes of society, and to a large 
extent succeeds.” Yet on p. 248 we are told “Germany is to-day 
busily educating youth out of life.” On p. 179, “All German 
teachers are philosophers, and many of them are to-day enthusi- 
astic Herbartians ;” on p. 323, “The majority of German teachers 
love neither Froebel nor Herbart.” On p. 148, “there is much to 
be said in favor of” the text-book method of instruction; on p. 
290, the same method “at its best is none too good; at its worst, 
it is no method at all.”” On p. 201 German teachers are praised 
for opposing all changes in the curriculum; on p. 174 they are 
blamed for the same thing; on p. 174 France has much to do 
“before she can overhaul” Germany in educational matters, on p. 
105 she has practically done so. On p. 326, “The future lies with 
the nation of animals, not with the nation of philosophers ;” on p. 
328 the “supply of intellectual capacity is the only permanent 
national capital,” and on p. 366, “the type of being that will be 
needed in the future will be . . . skilled, versatile minds ;” 
whilst a little further on (p. 366), “Evolution promises to make of 
man a woman, and of woman a child. It is the glad cry of the 
child on the mother’s shoulders, as it stretches its hands to the 
light, that rings down the centuries.” Fortunately there is not 
very much of this kind of rhapsody, but there are in many places, 
signs that Mr. Hughes allows his feelings to run away with his 
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judgment, and this accounts, we believe, for the frequent contra- 
dictions, only a few of which we have quoted. 

The book has, nevertheless, a distinct message for us. It is that 
we shall make no attempt to de-nationalize our schools, and es- 
pecially that England has less to learn from Germany in the mat- 
ter of true education than has Germany from England. As set 
forth by Mr. Hughes, who yet has much admiration for German 
schools, it is borne in on the mind that the German conception of 
the school is fundamentally false, that the aims of the school are 
wrong, and its results deplorable. Even its teaching does not 
seem to us nearly as praiseworthy as Mr. Hughes thinks. He 
owns indeed that “the weakness of German teaching is the lack of 
cultivation of the child’s activity,” and that “there is no variety 
in German teachers. . . . There is a lack of initiative, re- 
source, and self-help, a lack of responsiveness to modern de- 
mands ;” but he apparently does not see that teaching which has 
“but rarely engendered in [the primary pupil] a love of educa- 
tion” and which turns out from the secondary schools the pro- 
ducts described on pp. 255 and 263, however mechanically pol- 
ished it may be, lacks the very spirit without which all teaching is 
but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. Mr. Hughes, in- 
deed, advises England to look to America rather than to Ger- 
many “for guidance in the development of her national system 
of education.” But a few pages later he warns us that “America 
is suffering intellectually from her admiration of the almighty 
dollar,” and “will never rule the minds of men.” It would 
seem then that we should not seek “guidance” even there; in- 
deed it is evident from Mr. Hughes’ own pages that, especially 
in secondary instruction, America has much yet to do. But that 
many fruitful suggestions can be gathered from a study of the 
best American schools and from a consideration of how far their 
excellence is due to the absence of bureaucracy is certain, whilst, 
taken as a whole, the French and German systems must be re- 
garded mainly as examples of what we must avoid: they may be 
excellent for France or Germany—or they may not; but they are 
certainly unsuited to our more individualistic life. 

J. WELTON. 

THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
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REASON AND REVELATION: An Essay in Christian Apology. By 
J. R. Illingworth, M. A., D. D. London: Macmillan & Co.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Demy 8vo. Pp. xx, 271. 


Dr. Illingworth, I imagine, addresses his words to the general 
public rather than to the student. For he furnishes very few ref- 
erences. There may be throughout the book thirty, mostly appeals 
to the Fathers. In addition there is an appendix which contains 
some passages from English writers on religion of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It is in accordance with this popular 
character that the author’s method is that which Greek tradition 
marked off as rhetorical. I venture to think that he has not suffi- 
ciently kept in view the difference which holds between scientific 
method and the method of the advocate. He tries to persuade 
rather than to convince. He appeals from historical and textual 
criticism, and from the thorough-going search for truth to the 
presuppositions and prejudices of men who are immersed in the 
business of the world. And the instrument by which, at one stroke, 
he cuts away the ground from under the feet of the critic, is the 
argumentum ad hominem. Dr. Illingworth treats the possession of 
special knowledge in any subject as to some extent a disqualifica- 
tion for passing judgment upon the matters which fall within its 
sphere. You are a specialist, he says in effect, and therefore your 
judgment is to be disregarded. 

This attack upon scientific method is made in the name of con- 
crete knowledge. Concrete knowledge is gained “by studying 
things in as much of their context as possible,” (p. ix). This 
might seem to refer to the specialist who certainly does so study 
things. What, however, is denoted, is something else ; the presup- 
positions which are imported from the rest of our experience. The 
context referred to is rather our context (p. 61). And here I 
must express my regret that Dr. Illingworth should have intro- 
duced confusion by altering the sense of a very useful term. In the 
classification of the sciences, those are called abstract, which, like 
mathematics, deal with but one or two aspects of reality; those 
are called concrete which, like botany or political economy, deal 
with certain parts of reality considered in their context. But in- 
stead of contrasting mathematics with, say, the historical method, 
it is set over against “poetry, philosophy and knowledge of the 
world” (60). I say nothing of the impropriety of contrasting 
philosophy with any of the subjects of which it must take ac- 
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count, as though we were to contrast the notion of color with the 
notion of blue. But when we pass from any science to the other 
subjects, poetry and “knowledge of the world,” we pass from 
realms in which knowledge is supreme, to the worlds of feeling 
or of practical opinion. The Socrates of Plato’s “Apology” shall 
estimate for us both the poets and the men of the world. “I was 
conversing with a politician,” says Socrates, “and he seemed both 
to others and to himself to be wise, but in reality he was not.” 
And Socrates anticipated the appeal to the poets such as that which 
Dr. Illingworth makes. “I noticed,” he says, “that because of their 
poetry they thought that they were the wisest men in other mat- 
ters also, whereas they were not.” Every reader of Plato will 
recall the discussion in which the distinction between “science” 
and “opinion” is established. Dr. Illingworth,—to use this old 
distinction,—is contrasting abstract knowledge not with con- 
crete knowledge, but with mere opinion. For the conclusions 
which are formed by the poet and the man of the world as such, 
are after all mere opinion. 

Let us consider for a moment what the value of such opinion is 
likely to be; I do not mean for the practical conduct of affairs, for 
that is not now in question, but for the study of the subjects with 
which practical opinion is conversant. So far are affairs from be- 
ing an adequate training for the intellectual perceptions, that they 
have a noted tendency to lower the moral standard. That is to 
say, knowledge which is practical and nothing more, cannot appre- 
hend even practice in its proper or ethical aspect. The disrepute 
which attaches to the name of Machiavelli, should rather fall upon 
the statesmen whose methods he analyzed. And although in some 
directions the moral dangers of practical affairs are lessened 
nowadays, it is doubtful whether things are really so much better 
as they seem. For the defects of an age are often those of which 
it is least conscious. Dean Church in a striking passage, (“Oc- 
casional Essays,” I, 237), warns “Christian explorers and ex- 
pounders of truth” against those “entangling and difficult paths of 
public activity in which it is easy for the thinker, the divine teacher 
to pass into the religious partisan, the religious manager, contriver 
and meddler.” Dean Church viewed the English religious politics 
of the sixties and seventies from the inside. There is no reason to 
think that the beginning of the twentieth century is the dawn of a 
new era. 

Having dealt with the method of Dr. Illingworth’s book, let us 
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now turn to the subject matter, the Christian revelation. “The 
Trinity, the Incarnation and the Church,” he says, “together con- 
stitute the revelation that God is love” (184). Such was not the 
opinion of the first Christian apologists. For them the Christian 
revelation turned upon the life of Jesus and upon the division of 
the human race into the believing and the unbelieving. Christian 
theology as a system begins with Origen, and he in turn derives 
from the gnostic commentaries upon the “Fourth Gospel” by Theo- 
dotus and Heracleon. The aspect of Christian teaching which 
by its novelty most impressed those to whom it was first imparted, 
was that God was the Father, not of all men, but of those who 
believed in Jesus Christ. And these doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Church, which Dr. Illingworth treats as pri- 
mordial, are themselves inferences elaborated by arguments of a 
special kind. If the reason is to yield to practical opinion, then cer- 
tainly there is no such discipline as Christian theology. For, as 
Aquinas says, “theology is practical knowledge, but, to a greater 
degree and in a more eminent sense, speculative knowledge.” 

It thus appears that Dr. Illingworth setting out to weaken the 
authority of strictly systematic reasoning by an appeal to the 
uninstructed opinion of the Christian public, inevitably calls in 
question the fundamental articles of his creed. He is met with 
this dilemma. Either the logic of the Alexandrian fathers is valid, 
or itis not. If it is not, what becomes of the Nicene creed? 

There is another striking inconsistency in Dr. Illingworth’s book 
which may serve as a further warning against the “concrete” 
method. He defends the Johannine authorship of the “Fourth 
Gospel,” by casting doubts upon the orthodoxy of every one who 
impugns it (109). I am not called upon to discuss this problem, 
but only the sophistical argument by which Dr. Illingworth would 
solve it. I will content myself with one remark. Certitude of an 
intellectual, as distinguished from a moral character, can only be 
reached by examining and questioning and testing all presuppo- 
sitions. The charge of heterodoxy has been employed from the 
first to burke all enquiry and I am surprised that it should be em- 
ployed in a work which claims to be philosophical in form. If 
one thing is certain, it is that the argument from tradition taken 
alone cannot stand. Tradition about the history of the church was 
questioned in the Magdeburg Centuries and the works of Scaliger 
and Casaubon. Historical criticism waited two centuries more 
before it was in a position to deal with the Bible. It has at- 
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tained probable results with reference to the “Old Testament,” re- 
sults of which Dr. Illingworth takes account when he speaks of 
the doctrine of the Fall (227). “The account in Genesis is obvi- 
ously mythological in form.” Yes, obviously, but to whom? To 
the critic, but not to uninstructed opinion. And this method which 
has been successively applied to the history of the church, and to 
the “Old Testament,” Dr. Illingworth rejects when he comes to the 
“Fourth Gospel,” by arguments which would have prevented any 
advance upon the historical conceptions of the middle ages. 

I wonder how the “concrete” method affects the case of Cyril 
of Alexandria? Julian, we are told, would have been unknown to 
us but for Cyril: “it was the Christian who survived.” Yes, as the 
Alexandrian prince-bishop, “whose Christianity did not succeed 
in making him just,” (Harnack, “History of Dogma,” iv, 174), 
or (to quote a more orthodox writer) in whom “dogmatic inter- 
ests overpowered all other considerations” (Westcott, St. John 
xcv). 

The absence of references makes it difficult to estimate Dr. 
Illingworth’s indebtedness to Newman’s “Grammar of Assent.” 
Newman also has a great deal to say about concrete knowledge 
and real assent. His whole treatment of the subject however is 
much more systematic and argumentative than Dr. Illingworth’s. 
Certitude is based by him upon the convergence of many proba- 
bilities, not upon the use of presumption drawn from practice. 

The student of ethics is concerned, more than at first sight ap- 
pears, with this “concrete” method. It encourages that prejudice 
against systematic thought, which is one of the weaknesses of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. At any time such a result ought to be de- 
plored, but above all at the present, when every thing is being 
subordinated to the most immediate and obvious utilities, and when 
the wider and deeper relations of things are passing out of the 
common view. The “concrete” method is part of the equipment 
of the advocate and rhetorician; it has no place among the in- 


struments of disinterested inquiry. 
FRANK GRANGER. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE Dawn oF Day. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by 
Johanna Volz. New York: Macmillan & Company. 1903. 


In this new translation of “Morgenréthe” English readers may 
see Nietzsche perhaps at his best. In experimenting upon the 
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public it is not clear why the selection has thus far been from his 
more violent moods. There was ground for omitting his first book 
—*‘Die Geburt der Tragédie,” and it may be said that in trans- 
lating “Der Fall Wagner” the public attention would, at least, 
be startled. Portions indeed of the “Unzeitgemasse Betrachtun- 
gen” would have reached this end quite as effectively, at the same 
time showing the reader far more of Nietzsche’s resources. 

It is common to call the “prosepoem” Zarathustra, the author’s 
chief performance. It is, however, so marred by the unhappy 
evidence of egomania as to put the tolerance of the reader to a se- 
vere test. I once heard a man described as striking fire at the 
very suggestion that anyone was more radical than he. Nietz- 
sche’s passion is for every extreme of opinion. No one shall outdo 
him in startling utterance. It is his delight to shatter every idol 
that attracts worshippers, that mankind approves ; anything in ed- 
ucation, art, letters, religion, politics is ground enough for the 
Titan’s wrath. That men should show interest in a “social ques- 
tion” and reforms, appears to him mere “instinkt-entartung.” As 
Wagner grows popular and pays tribute to the “vampire,” Chris- 
tianity, he becomes “the arch enemy to his own craft.” Wagner 
is henceforth a “breeder of hvsterics,” and is classed among Nietz- 
sche’s sicknesses. The saint becomes to him the sneak; pity and 
sympathy mere signs of invalidism and decay. 

There is, I believe, no truer name for Nietzsche than the “aristo- 
crat of anarchism.” Every form of democracy excites his loath- 
ing because it implies sympathies and equalities that are only names 
to him for degeneracy. “What then is good? It is anything that 
gives the feeling of power, that gives force to the will. It is 
power alone that elevates humanity. What is bad? Everything 
from which weakness springs. What is happiness? The feeling 
that power is growing in us. Not contentment but more power: 
—above all not peace but war and struggle, not virtue but tough- 
ness and valor. Virtue and power are one and the same.” 

He says somewhere “aristokratischer Radikalismus, das ges- 
cheiteste Wort, das ich bisher iiber mich gelesen habe.” No ex- 
tremer individualism has anywhere been expressed than in “Zara- 
thustra.” I remember no passage so contemptuous against the 
Socialists as the end of paragraph 203 in “Jenseits von Gut und 
Bose.” Social reforms and all extension of protecting functions 
for the weaker in the social struggle excite his instant hostility. 
“Who cannot swim against the tide, by that very fact should be 
engulfed.” 
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In the “Dawn of Day” (Gedanken iiber moralischen Vorur- 
theile) this imperious instinct appears in its least offensive form. 
“T will yield in great things as in small, only to that law which I 
myself have given,” asserts itself as in Zarathustra but with less 
insistence. The book is comnosed of five hundred and seventy- 
five paragraphs upon every conceivable subject that could be 
classed under “Moral judgments:” art, education, politics, man- 
ners, science, religion. It is, I think, the fourth volume of the 
translations. If this finds readers, several other volumes are 
promised in the immediate future. The book contains no trace of 
argument, but is a succession of flashes of unequal brilliancy, but 
never lacking the stimulating shock. It would be difficult to open 
a page on which one could not find a telling thought. He finds 
fault even with his favorite Schopenhaur, because he does not 
present “a passionate history of the soul.” Nietzsche, at least, does 
this. It is pleasant that in this volume, begun in 1880, the un- 
happy malady to which he at last succumbed, had not worked its 
wreck upon him. It is full of splendid bits of critical insight which 
put us in debt to the translator, Johanna Volz, who has done the 
work with something more than fidelity, and, that, in spite of ex- 
traordinary difficulties, inhere in the most remarkable literary 
style of any modern Prussian writer. 

JoHN GRAHAM Brooks. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
By Adolf Guttmacher. Baltimore: The Friedenwald Co. 1903. 


One of the most gratifying features of this book is the title 
page. The author is the Rabbi of a prominent Jewish congrega- 
tion, and it is a healthful sign of the times to find one occupying 
an official position in the Jewish church extending his studies to 
the New Testament. If there is ever to be brought about a bet- 
ter understanding of each other by Jews and Christians, it can 
only be hoped for by each studying in a broad and unprejudiced 
spirit the religion and the religious records of the other. As yet 
Jewish scholars have done little towards the elucidation of the 
Christian scriptures and in veiw of considerable prejudice still ex- 
isting in certain Jewish circles (by no means all) against the 
study of the New Testament, Dr. Guttmacher is to be commended 
both for his courage and for his spirit. It is also gratifying to 
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note that the author, although a Jewish rabbi, has not yielded to 
the absurd prejudice against the use of the terms “Old and New 
Testaments.” The terms are purely conventional ones and in so 
far convenient as they indicate the decided divergence in religious 
conceptions, despite important points of contact between the older 
Jewish literature and its direct successor the new Christian lit- 
erature, which contains, as is now pretty generally recognized, 
elements derived from the Persian religion, and later Babylonian 
religion by the side of distinctively Jewish features. He might 
have gone a step further and employed the letters A. D. as well as 
B. C. since both are again purely conventional symbols. 

After a brief introduction on the origin and meaning of opti- 
mism and pessimism, the author begins his subject proper with a 
survey (which is entirely too fragmentary to be of any use) of the 
pessimistic elements in the views of the world developed in Per- 
sia, Greece and India. Since nature everywhere presents two as- 
pects to a people—a beneficent and a malevolent one—it is not 
necessary to account for Persian pessimism as our author does by 
the “struggle for existence, due to the sterility of the soil and to 
excessive and enervating heat.” Indeed one misses the main 
point involved in pessimism by thus connecting it with climatic con- 
ditions instead of seeking its origin in the deepening of human 
thought as culture advances and as civilization adds to the com- 
plications of existence. The author’s failure to recognize this 
close connection between culture and pessimism is perhaps the 
most serious «lefect of the book and brings about a somewhat dis- 
torted view of the whole subject of optimism and pessimism as 
found in the Old and New Testaments. Pessimism is as natural 
an outcome of advanced culture as optimism is natural to primitive 
culture, and if, despite this, we find certain cultures leading to opti- 
mism, the problem consists in ascertaining the forces at work that 
enabled a people to overcome a natural tendency. 

Coming to the Old Testament, the author discusses the sub- 
ject in seven chapters in which he takes up in turn the view of 
the world as found in the Old Testament, the origin and view of 
evil, the view of life, reward and punishment, Messianism and res- 
urrection. The chief value of those chapters consists in the con- 
glomeration of passages from the various books of the Old Testa- 
ment introduced as illustrations, but the promise made in the in- 
troduction (p. 19) that the passages will be arranged “chronologi- 
cally according to the teachings of modern Biblical criticism” is 
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unfortunately not fulfilled. There are surely traces of earlier 
views of the world in the Old Testament than are to be found in 
ihe creation story with which the author begins and one is amazed 
to find Dr. Guttmacher asserting that “the creation of the universe 
forms the beginning of the early records of all great civiliza- 
tions” (p. 27). Such a generalization is false and misleading. 
The “earliest records” of great civilizations are, so far as our 
knowledge goes, of a historical character; and even in literature 
creation records come long after magical formulas and incanta- 
tion rituals have been given a permanent form. In this chap- 
ter, as in all the succeeding ones, Dr. Guttmacher makes the funda- 
inental mistake of throwing passages from the Old Testament 
pele mele together without regard to chronological sequence, and 
as a consequence, since he starts from an assumption that Juda- 
ism is preponderatingly “optimistic,” he involves himself in intri- 
cacies and even contradictions in the attempt to account for the de- 
cidedly pessimistic tendencies in many parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. This error in method vitiates the author’s conclusions, and 
instead of lightly throwing aside important references to fatal- 
ism (p. 37) and interesting references in the Talmud to “fallen 
angels” (ib) as exceptions, he should have carefully discussed 
these passages, which illustrate on the one hand the conflict be- 
tween optimistic and pessimistic tendencies in Jewish literature 
and on the other hand the persistent influence of primitive no- 
tions as well as the presence of foreign doctrines even at a com- 
paratively late period. 

By far the most satisfactory chapter in the book is the one on 
“Rewards and Punishments,” in which the subject is treated in a 
systematic manner. But in the chapter on “Messianism” one again 
misses a historic view of the development of that doctrine. Pas- 
sages are thrown together which ought to have been kept widely 
apart. There should have been furnished a careful discussion of 
the origin and significance of the phrase “day of Jehovah,” which 
is the key in a measure to the whole Messianic doctrine, but this 
important point is passed over hastily and, instead, we have a 
confusing and bewildering array of passages from various parts 
of the Old Testament put together with scarcely any discussion of 
their real import. Nor is the reader helped very much by the mass 
of references in the foot-notes which show that the author has 
amassed manv titles of books and monographs and presumably has 
studied many of them. 
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What has been said of the Old Testament, applies also to the 
discussion of the views of the World and of Life, of Sin, Atone- 
ment and Satan, etc., in the New Testament. Here would have 
been a great opportunity for the author to trace the development 
of Jewish thought modified through the introduction of various 
foreign factors. The author’s defective method, which may be 
summed up in a single word “unhistorical,” again has led him 
astray and despite the evidence of conscientious study to be 
observed in these chapters, as a contribution to the subject its 
value is considerably lessened by a hopeless throwing together of 
passages from the New Testament, without the necessary differen- 
tiation into early and late and the no less necessary indications 
of their full and real import. In short, throughout the book the 
author has given us a picture without perspective. He talks of 
the Old Testament as though in any sense it can be considered as 
a “unit;” and he speaks of the New Testament as though it re- 
flected a single point of view. His book contains the material 
needed for the subject with which it deals and as such has a de- 
cided value, but the author has not succeeded in grasping the 
true import of his subject and has, therefore, failed to produce an 
illuminating work. The subject is an intensely interesting and im- 
portant one and merits a careful consideration, and it is to be 
hoped, therefore, that our author will regard his present work 
merely as a preliminary survey of the field and that he may be 
prompted to follow it up with a series of monographs, entering 
fully, and by an application of the proper method, into a considera- 
tion of the various phases of the theme. The absence of an in- 
dex is inexcusable and the author should also have added a list of 
the Biblical passages introduced. 

Morris JASTROW. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHotocy, Etc. Edited by 
James Mark Baldwin, Ph. D. Etc., Stuart Professor in Prince- 
ton University. VolI. (Second Notice.) 


In this notice I continue the running comment on the detail of 
the book, which I had carried as far as the end of the letter A’ 
(1. J. E., Oct., 1902). “Beauty” is a useful article, with much 
historical information well put together. But it is hardly correct 
to say that (according to Plato) beauty “is distinguished from wis- 
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dom in that it is visible, perceptible by sense” (p. 105a). Plato 
certainly does not regard it as necessarily perceptible by sense. 
Again the reader is apt to be confused by being told (107a) that, 
according to Kant, beauty is “subjective” and at the same time 
(loc. cit.) that “objectivity” is one of its “essential marks.” The 
ditterent meanings with which the terms are used should be made 
clear, so as to avoid the apparent contradiction. The para- 
graphing at the foot of p. 105b and at the foot of p. 108a is 
confusing. In both cases there should not be a new paragraph. 
“Belief” is good and clear; but in view of its general trend, some 
reference should be made to Berkeley’s account of belief in the re- 
ality of an external world. A cross-reference to “External objects” 
might suffice. “Biological analogy (in sociology)” would be 
more useful and appropriate to a Dictionary, if it gave a fuller ex- 
position of the method rather than an argument against it. “Brain” 
is the longest article in the volume and contains a very large 
amount of terminological information, with a number of good 
piates and figures. There is also an elaborate and interesting article 
on the deaf mutes, Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller. 

“Cabala” is incomplete without some reference to Spinoza, and 
the common spelling “Kabbala” should be given under K. While 
“Calculus (in mathematics)” is briefly explained, there is no ref- 
erence to the logical or the hedonist calculus. Some historical 
account should be given of the philosophical use of “Capacity.” 
The description of “Case (or instance)” as “the result of a single 
observation or experiment” is from a logical point of view, very 
inadequate. In the excellent article “Category” reference should 
be made to the recent contention that the table ot the categories 
is due to the Academy and not to Aristotle, and an indication 
should be given of the logical problem of predication which the 
categories were intended to solve. Under “Catharsis” the refer- 
ence to Politics v, 7, should be to Politics viii, 7. “Causa Sui” in 
Spinoza is wrongly defined as “that the idea of whose essence in- 
volves existence.” “Cause (notion of)” and “Cause and Effect” 
are on the whole good articles. As regards the latter. however, 
it may be pointed out that the logical priority of cause to effect 
may be maintained apart from the conclusions that (a) one cause 
has many effects, (b) the cause can exist without the effects, 
though not the effects without the cause, and (c) the cause is real, 
wnile the effects are phenomenal (p. 164b). The historical part 
of this article is well done; but it may be asked whether té éore 
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is not better than ré té Fv var as a phrase for Aristotle’s formal 
cause and whether the account of Plato’s @¢d0» (p. 165b) is not 
true merely of an imperfect stage in the development of Plato’s 
theory. In connection with the account of Leibniz’s view, men 
tion ought to have been made of his description of the cause 
as the relatively clear and distinct “perception” which is the ex- 
planation of the effect. There is also no adequate summary of 
Kant’s position. Yet one is glad to find so much space devoted to 
the history of the conception. “Change” is a very careful article; 
but the reference to Hegel is inadequate, especially as there is no 
sufficient treatment of the subject under “Becoming.” “Charac- 
ter” was worthy of an article, indicating the ethical problems 
which it involves. The brief remarks under this head are quite 
instifficient. “Charity,” like the other articles on the virtues, is ad- 
mirably concise and clear ; but “Chiliasm” might have been limited 
to its first paragraph. The article “Christ” is also too long, and it 
is not altogether accurate. “Christology” and “Christophany” 
should also be much shorter, especially as the subjects are so fully 
treated in works of easy reference. The various articles on 
“Classification” are useful and carefully done, although Comte’s 
classification of the sciences is not made quite clear. The defini- 
tion of “Clearness and distinctness” as “the Cartesian test of 
truth, criticised and developed by Leibniz” is much too vague to 
be of use. Under “Code” some reference should be made to the 
Indian Code, in addition to those which are mentioned. “Cogito, 
ergo sum” is altogether inadequate, even with the reference to 
Eisler. The smaller articles on Logic are excellent, but “Collec- 
tive” would be clearer if some reference were made, by way of 
contrast, to “Singular and Universal.” “Common Sense” is insuf- 
ficient, not to say inaccurate, in so far as it implies that al] men 
possess it. Under “Compatible” reference should be made to 
“Compossible,” which is mentioned under “Consistency” but no- 
where defined. The fallacies of “Composition and Division” 
should be more clearly defined. “Complex” and “Compound” 
require a considerable supplement in the way of historical state- 
ment. Another instance of the historical inadequacy of the Dic- 
tionary is that, while “Conation” is defined in practically the 
same way as Leibniz’s “appetition” this interesting fact is not 
mentioned. Again there is no explanation of Spinoza’s special use 
of the term “Conatus.” “Conception” may be noted as an excel- 
lent article. “Concomitant Variations” should be mentioned in 
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the title of “Concomitance.”” Hamilton’s “Philosophy of the uncon- 
ditioned” is quite inadequately explained by a brief quotation 
from Hoffding (p. 210a) and it is hardly accurate to describe it 
as the work in which he developed his view that to thiak is to con- 
dition. Clear, distinct, confused, etc., are surely not defined by 
Leibniz as “quantities of notions” (p. 212a). “Connotation” 
snould have cross references to “Comprehension” and “Intension,” 
and the connotative term should be explained. ‘“Conscience’”’ is 
very clear and good; but perhaps the emotional element in con- 
science, as defined by the British moralists, should be alluded to. 
“Construct” should have reference to such phrases as “ideal con- 
struction,” used by other authors than the writer of the article. 
Under “Contemplation,” why should there not be at least a good 
reference to Aristotle? It is recommended that the term “Con- 
tingent” should in future be limited to the sense of “conditioned ;” 
but this is at once to neglect the historical use of the term and to 
omit the differentia from the definition. The contingent is no 
doubt conditioned ; but it is surely to be distinguished from other 
conditioned things in that its conditions are to a great extent un- 
known or incalculable. Under “Continuity” some reference should 
be made to the law of continuity as it has been historically stated. 
“Contraposition” is defined in such a way as to identify it with 
obverted contraposition, which is afterwards described as a fur- 
ther process. The confusion may be removed by deleting the 
words “the negative of” in line 18 p. 227a. The other technical 
terms by which the process has been described should also be 
given or reference should be made to explanations of them else- 
where. Does “Incredulity” (p. 242b) necessarily mean “under- 
readiness to believe’? “Criticism” is quite inadequately de- 
scribed, and cross-references should be given to “dogma,” “dog 
matism” and “epistemology.” In the literature of zsthetic “criti- 
cism,” Prof. Saintsbury’s history should be included. Is Bildung 
not a better German equivalent for “culture” than Kultur? It 
should at least be added. “Custom (in law)” is described as “the 
child of morals and the mother of law,” and custom in the indi- 
vidual is similarly said to be “the mother of morals and the 
daughter of law.” Both of these epigrammatic descriptions are 
misleading, and it would be better to lay stress on the statement 
of Prof. Sorley (250b) that “originally, both morality and law 
are indistinguished from the custom of the community.” The 
ingenuous reader of all the three statements will have tangled 
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ideas of the subject. Hume’s special use of “custom” in connec- 
tion with association should also be mentioned. 

“Damnation (eternal)” refers to “Judgment” and “Judgment” 
to “Eschatology,” in neither of which is there anythiug about it. 
Similarly “Death (spiritual)” refers to “Eschatology” and “Fu- 
ture punishment” to “Judgment.” In all these cases the reference 
should be to “Hell,” which, by the way, is far fror: being ac- 
curate. Under “Dancing Mania” reference should be made to the 
obvious case of the Dervishes. In this part there are some excel- 
lent psychological, biological and logical articles, such as those on 
Degeneration, Delusion, Delirium, Dementia, Deduction, Demon- 
stration and Denotation. “Desire” is good, but too brief. Refer- 
ence should be made to “universe of desire.” “Determinants” is de- 
uned solely in its biological use, without reference to the mean- 
ings it has in mathematics and logic. “Dialectic” is both inade- 
quate and inaccurate, especially as regards its use in «ncient phil- 
osophy. Under “Dilemma” explanation should be given of the 
“horns” and the “rebutting dilemma.” “Dimaris” und “Vima- 
tis” should refer to “Mood” and not to “Dibatis,” where no in- 
formation is given. Under “Discursive” the reference to Kant 
[“Micklejohn,” by the way, being misprinted for “Meiklejohn”] 
is not to a passage in which the distinction between “intuitive” 
and “discursive” is made, but to one in which the Divine “intui- 
tion” is distinguished from an “intuition” under the forms of 
space and time. In connection with “Distribution (in logic),” 
the “distributive term” should be explained. In counecton with 
“Divison of Labour” Plato should be mentioned as well as 
Xenophon and Aristotle. Under “Dogmatism” a fuller explana- 
tion of the Kantian distinction between dogmatism and criticism 
should be given, especially as this is not adequately treated under 
“Criticism.” “Double Aspect Theory” and “Dualism (in phil- 
osophy)” may be noted as excellent articles; but it is astonishing 
to find an article on “Doubt” with no mention of Descartes. 

“Ecclesia: see Church” ignores entirely the classical meaning 
of the word, which is most likely to occur in philosophical read- 
ing. “Eclaircissement—see Enlightenment” (1. ¢., aufklarung) 
is beyond comment. Mention should be made of Roman as well 
as of Greek “Eclecticism,” and the article, with its suggestion of 
a “more or less arbitrary choice” is somewhat unfair to Leibniz, 
who is mentioned as an “eclectic.” The “economic” articles, here 
and throughout the book, are generally admirable. ‘“Elenchus” 
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is not “refutation by argument,” but a reasoning 9%; syllogism 
which refutes. The explanation of “Eminenter” is most inade- 
quate. “Emotion” is a useful article, but it might be improved 
by a definite reference to the various forms or classes of emotion, 
vaguely described as “coarser,” “finer,” “higher,” “cruder,” etc. 
On p. 317a there should be a cross-reference to “emotional ex- 
pression” as well as to “James-Lange Theory.” “Empirical” is 
badly defined; but there is an altogether admirable article on 
“Empirical Logic.” Professor Baldwin’s long discussion under 
“End (ethical)” can hardly be called illuminating. It is a»mis- 
take to turn a dictionary article into an argumentative plea for one 
side in a very difficult and unsettled controversy. If the matter is 
to be discussed at all, both views should be fairly stated. But the 
article assumes as its basis a sharp separation between the “logi- 
cal’’ and the “practical,” “science of fact” and “appreciation of 
worth,” a separation which many thinkers would refuse to admit 
Finally, indeed, there is handed over to metaphysics the “problem 
of finding a category in which facts and worths are both subsumed 
in a profounder synthesis.” But it may quite fairly be contended 
that, if Prof. Baldwin’s fundamental assumption is valid, the prob- 
lem is insoluble. Under “End (in Psychology)” emphasis is laid 
upon the distinction between “(1) the form in which the end 
appears to the striving subject before its attainment,” and “(2) 
the psychical state which arises when it is completely attained.” 
It is proposed that the term “end” should be used for (1) and 
“terminal end” or “terminus” for (2) and similarly that “End- 
state” should be used as a general term for “that state in which 
any specific process in consciousness issues and completes itself.” 
The distinction is a useful one, so long as care is taken that it does 
not harden into a separation. Tiiere is considerable danger of 
this in ethical discussions. The article “Energy” is a model of 
clear, concise and adequate statement. The etymology of “En- 
thymeme” should be given as the Greek verb and not as the combi- 
nation of preposition and noun, which is misleading. The Aris- 
totelian uses of “Epagoge” and “Epicheirema” ought to be clearly 
and fully explained. ‘“Epicureanism” is an excellent article, of a 
type which is much too sparingly represented in the Dictionary. 
“Epistemology” also is remarkably lucid and comprehensive. For 
the meaning of “Eros” reference should be made to Plato, as well 
as to Neo-Platonism and Mysticism. “Essence” is a very unsat- 
isfactory article. The statement about Aristotle is misleading, 
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without further explanation, and one is tempted to suppose that 
the author has been led astray by Eisler’s quotations. The sub- 
ject deserved a very much longer and fuller article. “Essential 
Attribute” refers to “Essence,” in which there is nothing about 
it. “Ethical Theories” and “Ethics” are admirable articles. Un- 
der “Evil” we have the remarkable statement that Leibniz’s “meta- 
physical evil” is “the necessary limitation of the Creator.” For 
“Creator” read “created.” In the excellent articles on Develop- 
ment and Evolution and in many other kindred articles, Haeckel’s 
use of “Ontogenesis” as regards development and “phylogenesis” 
as regards evolution, with the corresponding adjectival forms, 
is rightly adopted throughout. Another very useful discrimina- 
tion is that between “psychic” and “psychological,” which is em- 
ployed in a large number of articles. “Experience” is an excellent 
article, the discussion of “external” and “internal” experience 
being particularly good. Reference should be made, however, to 
the peculiar Kantian use or uses of the term. A cross-reference 
to “Kantian terminology” might suffice. The term “Experi- 
ential” should also be explained. Under “Explanation,” the dis- 
tinction which is often made between explanation and description 
should be mentioned with references. “Extension” is defective 
on the historical side, through the absence of reference to the 
views of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz and others. 

Under “Faculty” a fuller history of the use of the term should 
be given. “Faith and Knowledge (in theology)” is lacking in spe- 
cific reference to the older literature of the subject in mediaeval 
and modern times. Is it not possible to define mental “Fatigue” 
more exactly than as “a qualitative state following upon continued 
mental activity’? The recommendations as to the use of the 
terms “Feeling,” “Affective” and Affection” seem good; but 
under “Feeling” something should be said about the various his- 
torical meanings of the term. Under “Force (figurative mean- 
ings)” there is a useful suggestion as to terminology. It is pro- 
posed to distinguish between (1) “forces proper to the group of 
phenomena of a science” and (2) “those of another group and 
science which limit or in any way condition the former,” by at- 
taching to (2) adjectives ending in “-nomic.” Thus corresponding 
to “social forces” (1), we should have “socionomic forces” (2) ; 
corresponding to “psychological forces” (1), we should have 
“psychonomic forces” (2); and so on. In the excellent article 
“Free and Freedom” reference should be made to the political 
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use of “free” in such expressions as “a free church” and to the 
psychological use of the word in terms such as “free ideas.” Is 
not “esprits forts” as good a French equivalent for “Freethink- 
ers” as “libres penseurs” ? 

“Gambling” is a very interesting article, although it is rather an 
original discussion of the subject than a dictionary account of it. 
Prof. Baldwin, who writes the article, holds that the only valid 
ethical objection to gambling is that it is “in a large sense dishon- 
est.” It is unreasonable action because it implies a pretence to 
know where knowledge is impossible. “The man who loses is 
the victim of this mutual pretence to know, and the man who gains 
is rewarded for it.” This is ingenious; but I do not find it satis- 
factory. Does the gambler really pretend to know? In many 
cases he surely does mot. He acts as a rule from a belief in his 
own luck or in the luckiness of certain numbers or other circum- 
stances. And as the pretence, so far as it exists, is mutual, it is 
difficult to see where the dishonesty lies. Dishonest pretence 
surely implies deceit. Otherwise the acting of plays would be dis- 
honest. In the article “Genus” the curious and misleading state- 
ment is made (without any proof) that the logical rule against 
cross-division is “signally violated in the modern classifications 
of chemistry, mathematics and logic itself.” So cryptic an ut- 
terance should not be thrown at a guileless reader without a word 
of explanation. “Gnosiology” is equally puzzling, though for a 
different reason. It is defined as the “science of knowledge, its 
origin, process and validity,” and it is recommended as a term for 
Epistemology in its second meaning, viz: Theory of knowledge, 
including its nature and validity. And it is further recommended 
that “Epistemology” should be used for the “theory of the origin, 
nature and limits of knowledge.” We have thus Gnosiology=the 
theory of the origin, process, nature and validity of knowledge, 
and Epistemology=the theory of the origin, nature and limits 
of knowledge. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
confusing. Under “Gospel” the long account of the mutual re- 
lations of the four Gospels is unnecessary in a dictionary of 
Philosophy. The elaborate article on “Greek Terminology” is 
written with care and learning. Too much space, however, is 
given to a discussion of the way in which terminology arose, and 
the article would have been more useful if for this there had been 
substituted a fuller discussion of some of the more important 
terms. There is no real difficulty in supposing (p. 423b) that the 
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“fire” of Heraclitus remains “mere fire.” The statement about 
Aristotle’s name for logic (p. 427b) is likely to mislead students. 
The references to books on the subject are an excellent feature 
of the article. The articles on “Grief” and on the emotions gen- 
erally contain no reference to such a treatment of the subject as 
we find in Spinoza. 

Under “Habit” some reference should be made to the ethical 
use of the term. The psychological and anthropological signifi- 
cance of “Hades” (as worked out, e. g. by Gomperz) ought to 
be indicated. ‘“Halluc.nation” and “Hearing” are excellent arti- 
cles. The suggested derivation of “Heaven” from Latin camera 
is manifestly absurd. It is surely an Anglo-Saxon word. “He- 
gel’s Terminology” is a very good and clear article; but it 
strangely omits all reference to Hegel’s ethical terms. The refer- 
ences on pp. 464b and 465a to §“7” of the article are quite un- 
meaning. There is no §7 and “Hegel’s technical sense of infinite” 
is not elsewhere mentioned, far less “developed,” in the article. 
The article “Hell” contains the curious statement that Gehenna is 
Greek. Under “Herbartianism” (otherwise a good article) there 
is a very vague account of the Herbartian metaphysics, which in- 
cludes such strange phrases as “the ‘atomism’ of Leibniz.’ One 
wonders why Herbart’s metaphysics should be expounded, liow- 
ever imperfectly, when the work of much greater metaphysicians 
is left unexplained. “Heredity” is am excellent article. The gen- 
eral article on “History” gives a very insufficient treatment of the 
question of historical evidence. It speaks of the conditions of 
‘an exact science of history,” ignoring the manifest impossibility 
or such a thing. The other articles on “History” are very much 
better. But there ought to have been an article, however brief, 
on the historical method. “History of Philosophy” is a careful 
summary. But it is surely a mistake to suggest that the whole 
period from Augustine to the 13th century is “Scholastic.” And 
the Scottish philosophy is not merely “contemporaneous with the 
development of the post-Kantian philosophy.” It is partly con- 
temporaneous with Kant and even pre-Kantian. In the article 
“Holy Spirit,” Novantian is misprinted for Novatian, and one 
wonders what a theologian would think of the suggestion that 
Heraclitus was a “forerunnner of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” 
Under “Homogeneity” a fuller statement of Spencer’s view should 
be given. “Homoioeriae” should be either Homoiomerae or 
Homoiomeries. Homoiomeria is an abstract noun used by Lu- 
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cretius. It should be noted also that the word is otherwise used by 
Aristotle as a technical term of his own. And it is misleading to 
speak of the “atoms of Anaxagoras.” “Hypothetical” is an excel- 
lent article by Prof. Adamson, which is spoiled by the interposi- 
tion of Mrs. Ladd Franklin, in a paragraph which reveals nothing 
but an imperfect study of the subject. “Hypothetical Morality” 
refers the reader to “Absolute Ethics,” from which he is im- 
mediately referred again to “Relative and Absolute Ethics.” This 
and many other cross-references require revision. The references 
under “Idea” are quite insufficient. While Titchener and Baldwin 
are mentioned, there is no reference to Descartes, Spinoza or He- 
gel. And the article contains no hint of anything beyond picture- 
thinking as coming under the name “idea.” 

“Ideal” affords the curious spectacle of the psychologist strug- 
gling vainly with a metaphysical problem. This is sure to be 
confusing to the student, and his confusion will become worse 
confounded if he reads “Ideal (moral)’’ with the other articles to 
which it refers. He will gather that while the moral end is “the 
ultimate purpose which ought to be aimed at in conduct,” the 
moral ideal is “contrasted” with this and is “a state of attainment 
reached by the pursuit of the end.” He will then find that the 
moral ideal is “rather an intent than an end,” and finally he will 
be told that an intent is “what the mind consciously means or in- 
tends, but has not yet attained.” Toa simple mind nothing could 
be more self-contradictory. In sharp contrast with this we have 
“Idealism,” which is remarkably clear and good. The articles on 
“Identity” are also well done. “Illicit Process” refers the reader 
simpliciter to two other articles, in neither of which is the fallacy 
defined. “Illusions of motion and movement” is a long and in- 
teresting article, and “Imagination” is also good; but “Imagining 
(in Logic)” will be hopelessly obscure to the ordinary reader. 
“Immediate and Mediate” (mainly a psychological article) is 
on the whole satisfactory, though the omission of all reference 
to Hegel is curious. “Imitation” and “Immortality” should have 
references to Plato’s Republic. The literature of “Immortality” 
is very incompletely given. “Implicit (in logic)” is a hopelessly 
bad article, evidently written from so peculiar a point of view that 
a logical concept can be described as a “representation” and it can 
be declared that “there is, strictly speaking, no implicit contra- 
diction” (1. e¢., no contradiction “which appears as soon as the 
terms are defined”) “in the notion of a quadrilateral triangle”! 
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“Inability (in theology)” is repeated, without reference to “Abil- 
ity,” in which it has been already discussed. “Index (in exact 
logic)”” expounds a theory which seems to be peculiar to the 
writer and regarding which much might be said by way of criti- 
cism. But it is given forth as if it were a generally accepted 
position. “Individual” is a good article; but the discussion of 
Aristotle’s view is inadequate and there is no mention of Spinoza. 
The statement under “Individual (in logic)” that “the principles 
of contradiction and excluded middle . . . . imply that whatever 
exists consists of individuals” is true only if we take these prin- 
ciples in an abstract formal sense. And it is hardly accurate to 
describe the Stoics as “individualistic nominalists.” “Induc- 
tion” is a very unsatisfactory and inadequate article, and its ac- 
count of J. S. Mill’s position is thoroughly misleading. No- 
where in the article “Inference” is there any satisfactory treatment 
of the subject. That part of the article which professes to deal 
with inference “in logic” treats the matter entirely from a psycho- 
logical point of view, ignoring the logical problems. The whole 
article is marked by a failure to discriminate clearly the logical 
and the psychological questions. “John is mortal” is erroneously 
described as an “immediate inference” from “John is human,” 
and the objections to “unconscious inference” are far from cor. 
vincing. “The Infinite and the Finite” is very scrappy and other- 
wise unsatisfactory and “Infinite (notion of)” refers only to one 
(and that not the best) sense of ihe notion. These articles ought 
to have been among the most important and valuable articles in the 
book. In “Innate Ideas” the literary and historical references 
are insufficient. The sentence about Descartes is so inadequate 
as to be misleading. There is no reference to the Greek or other 
philosophy earlier than Descartes. And it is misleading to iden- 
tify Kant’s categories with innate ideas. “Intent” as distinct from 
“Content” is on the whole a good article. But the deprecated use 
of “Content” has analogies in such terms as the German “in- 
halt.” There is an excellent article on “Introjection” and those 
on “Intuition” and kindred words are well done. “Invention” 
is also a good article. In the last paragraph reference should be 
made to the use of “invention” in English as an element of 
style. “Involution” in Symbolic Logic should have some refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject, if there is any. 

Under “Jealousy and Envy” we have the curious statement that 
“covetousness is another name for envy.” “Judgment” is treated 
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practically entirely from the psychological point of view, and so 
far it is a satisfactory article. But surely judgment is not neces- 
sarily “declarative of results already reached in conception.” “Jus- 
tice” is a very good article. The term “Justify” or “Justification” 
in philosophy should have had a brief article. 

“Kantianism” is inaccurate in so far as it speaks of “the ‘phe- 
nomenal,’ or that world of things or appearances to which these 
forms are applied.” The “forms” are not applied to the phenome- 
nal world: they are constitutive of it. The reference to “Criti- 
cism” in the section on literature is practically useless. ‘“Kant’s 
Terminology” is on the whole a valuable article, containing a large 
amount of useful information. But, like the article on Hegel’s ter- 
minology, it omits all reference to the ethical terms, e. g., to such 
distinctions as that between the theoretical and the practical reason, 
etc. We are told that “no space can here be given to the termin- 
ology of the later works of Kant.” But the editor might easily 
have found space for this by cutting out some of the irrelevant 
and inaccurate matter, with which the book abounds. In the ar- 
ticle itself there are one or two phrases which are misleading. For 
example, “Knowledge a priori is for Kant knowledge in advance 
of all experience” does not sufficiently distinguish between logical 
and temporal priority. And this distinction is not properly empha- 
sized in the discussion of the term “transcendental.” Again, it is 
misleading to attribute to Kant “the theory of the subjectivity of 
all our knowledge,” although this statement is to some extent 
corrected immediately afterwards. 

“Laboratory” is an article ten pages long, devoted mainly to a 
description of instruments, etc., many of which may become anti- 
quated in a year or two and all of which will be better understood 
by a visit to a laboratory than by any amount of verbal description. 
It is difficult to see for whom all this can be of use, and it is irri- 
tating to find space occupied with lists of materials like “corks,” 
“blackboard and chalk,” “sticking-plaster” and “odorless paraf- 
fin,” when space is denied for the proper explanation of great phil- 
osophical systems. “Language” is a long and excellent article. 
By a strange freak of chance, the writer uses the word “demeaned” 
in a wrong (though colloquial) sense at the very point in the arti- 
cle where wrong interpretations are being discussed. “Demean” 
means “behave” and not “make mean.” The article on “Lassalle” 
is amazingly imperfect, even as a biography. “Latin and Scho- 
lastic Terminology” is an excellent article. “Substantial forms” 
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ought to be specially mentioned on p. 635. “Laws of Thought” 
is just the kind of article which a dictionary of this kind ought 
not to have. It is a somewhat peculiar and personal discussion of 
the subject, instead of a historical account, which, if well done, 
would have been of real value. 

I have noted a considerable number of misprints, such as 
“Zeno of Elia” (p. 9), “Sterling” for “Stirling” (p. 26b), “Em- 
minghaus” for “Ebbinghaus” (p. 40b), “Bradley, Studies in 
Logic” for “Principles of Logic” (p. 78b), “McTaggert” for “Mc- 
Taggart” (p. 278b), “Affective in” for “in affective” (2242), 
“Adeckes” for “Adickes” (246a), “Chevreul” for “Chevreuil” 
(228b), “moves’’ for “motives” (229b), “Abbot” for “Abbott” 
(364b and 382b) “nature” for “naturalism” (312b), “Einfiih- 
lung” for “Einfithrung” (312b), “Mill’s Logic 1893” for “1843” 
(320b), “Mansell” for “Mansel” (371b), “Sentential” for “Sen- 
tentiae” (537a), “Sophisticae Elenchi” for “Sophistici” (554b), 
“Content (q. v. 2)” for “3” (560b), “Taylor” for “Tylor” (625a). 
There are many other minor misprints, some of which have been 
already noted, and there is a great deal of very bad English. 

On the whole I am convinced that, if the book is to be of real 
use, it must have a very thorough revision by some competent 
person. Professor Baldwin in his preface warns off the individ: 
ual critic byassuring him that “there is hardly anything in the work 
which has not the support of a group of men of the highest au- 
thority. This should be remembered by the single writer or stu- 
dent who finds this or that point unsatisfactory. He is one: we are 
many.” The single writer may content himself with replying that 
the men of authority have much to answer for. The counting of 
many heads is not a test of truth, and the fact that the work is 
“written by many hands” only makes its errors the less excusable. 


R. Latta. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By S. H. Mellone. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons, 1902. Pp. viii, 302. 


One is bound, unless perhaps one shared Mr. Mellone’s view of 
religious experience, to say that the title of his volume is not jus- 
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tified by the contents. The writers actually dealt with are New- 
man, Martineau, Comte, Spencer and Browning; and it is impos- 
sible to conceive any impartial principle of choice or exclusion 
upon which this somewhat mixed company could be said to be or 
to represent the “leaders of religious thought in the nineteenth 
century.” 

The author does not make any claim to originality, except in 
some degree as regards the view taken of Browning’s teaching, 
but, though not particularly novel, his expositions and criticisms 
are always presented in a clear, simple and interesting way. Per- 
haps the best of the critical chapters is that on Martineau, and 
with one line of thought in Martineau’s religious philosophy the 
author connects what he has to say positively about the nature of 
religion (in the chapter entitled “What is Religious Experience ?”’) 

This positive view he would describe as “Symbolism.” “Every 
visible and invisible creature may become to us an appearance of 
God. . . . The presence of God may be discerned in the 
manifold experiences of life, in different degrees and with diverse 
values ; and the highest value as a Divine manifestation belongs to 
the Ideals which humanity forms, in advance of all its past experi- 
ence and attainment” (p. 154). Such “Symbolism,” we are told, 
must be distinguished from “Mysticism,” which “has always sup- 
posed that the experience of God can only be reached by means 
which are independent of the ordinary experiences of life” (p. 156). 
And this is unquestionably an important distinction. But it is less 
clear how such “Symbolism”’ is to be distinguished from what may 
be called a Hegelian Positivism. It differs apparently from the 
Positivism of Comte in discerning the presence of God in nature as 
well as in humanity; but in proportion as the presence of God 
is held to be most clearly manifested in human ideals, this differ- 
ence seems to become unimportant. Now when we speak of our 
consciousness of ideals as being the very presence of God in us, 
there is always the danger that this statement may be read from 
the other end. The presence of God in us, it may be said, is just 
another name for our consciousness of ideals. The symbol and 
the reality fall together, or we can distinguish the reality from this 
particular symbol only by saying that it has other symbols or mani- 
festations. It is not easy to see how Mr. Mellone can logically get 
beyond this positivism or philosophical pantheism, or how the 
vague sentiment of the religious experience from which he starts 
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can be prevented from shrinking up, when “interpreted” (to use 
his own expression), into just this philosophical doctrine, in 


which it seems to lose all its religious quality. 
H. Barker. 
EDINBURGH. 


THE RELIGION oF PLutTarcH. A PAGAN CREED OF APOSTOLIC 
Times. An essay. By John Oakesmith, D. Litt, M. A. Pub- 
lished by Longman, Green & Co., 1902. Pp. xxviii, 229. 


Whether the critic is prepared to ascend to Dr. Oakesmith’s doc- 
trine, that “around Plutarch’s Religion revolves his conception of 
life,” or not, he must nevertheless acknowledge gratefully that this 
essay fulfills its purpose in an admirable way. The author en- 
deavors “to ascertain, from Plutarch’s own account of his views, 
the principles, the method and character of his Religion; to learn 
in what manner he conceives the supernatural world and its rela- 
tion to the human mind and to human interests ; to discover and il- 
lustrate the processes by which these results are obtained ; to note 
their philosophic bearing and tendency ; and to exemplify their ap- 
plication in the sphere of practical ethics.” To this endeavor the 
author brings the qualifications of great learning, of careful study 
of both Plutarch and his critics, of genuine sympathy with, and 
consequent real insight into, the mind of Plutarch in its attitude 
towards the problems of his age. The result is an interesting and 
valuable picture of a man of good taste and great learning, who 
has no special philosophical school either to attack or to defend 
but soberly and with a sound mind tries to ascertain the true facts 
of life by diligent inquiry into the history of the past. “There was 
not a tendency of Greek philosophy with whose history and results 
he was not familiarly acquainted; there was not a school from 
which he did not borrow something for introduction into the tex- 
ture of his own thought ;”’—in other words, Plutarch was typically 
Greek in two characteristic aspects—as a disinterested seeker after 
truth, in his application of the maxim, “Moderation in all things,” 
to every department of life and thought. The wealth of illustra- 
tion with which Plutarch exemplifies or justifies his views makes 
the “Opera Morala” a mine of information upon the manner, be- 
liefs, customs of a century peculiarly interesting alike to the pro- 
fane historian and to the Christian student. It is by no means the 
least service rendered by this essay that it enables the “average 
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reader” to regard the apostolic age from a non-Christian, though 
not anti-Christian, standpoint. 

This essay is intended to be the forerunner of a larger and more 
elaborate work. In its present form it is a reprint of a “volume 
issued for private circulation” a year ago in which numerous Greek 
and Latin quotations, now removed or translated, were given in 
full. Unfortunately this process has not been carried out consis- 
tently ; there are still several passages in which the original Latin 
is incorporated into the text in such a manner as to make the 
meaning unintelligible to the “English” reader. In a future edi- 
tion these quotations (about twenty in all, cf. ¢. g., p. 187) should 
be placed in footnotes and the English equivalent printed in the 


text. 
W. H. FArIRBROTHER. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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